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No need to wait 
a minute lon ger 


T in 1935, but NOW! That’s 
how quickly you can have 
electricity onyour place. It’s at your 
door while you are reading this 
page. All you have to do is decide 
that you want it. You don’t have to 
wait for others to act. You can act 
on your own accord. So don’t put 
it off any longer. Wait- 
ing won't brighten 
your home or lighten 
your chores. Decide 
today to put an end to 
needless, useless wait- 
ing and have electri- 
city this very week. 


Everything is ready 


How can you get it? 
Simply see the local 
Delco-Light man or 
mail the coupon. All 
you have to do is say 
the word, Your 1930 























PRODUCTS OF 
The nearest distributors are listed below. 





























Delco-Light Co., P. M. Bratten Co., 
Charlotte Sales Branch, 1324 E. Front St., 
221 N. Graham St., Ft. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


The Domestic Electric Co., §- 
403.5 20th St., North, Co 518 Broadway, 
Birmingham, Ala. San Antonio, Texas 


W. P. Galloway Co., Sims Brothers, 

26 Commoretes Bidg., 301 N. Market St., 
805 Markham &t., 
Little “Roek, Ark. 














Worth, Texas 






























































Dallas, Texas 























This is the Model 8C33, the 

Scientific Marvel—Combina- 

tion Automatic and Battery 
Charging Plant. 


Now 350,000 Satisfied Users 


DELCO-LIGHT 


DEPENDABLE ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHT 


Also Manufacturers of ® Electric Residence Water Systems 
and DELCOGAS for Household and Commercial Use 


GENERAL 


In addition, there's « Delco-Light Dealer in 
every Community. 


Care Interstate 8. & T. Co. 278- 280 Monroe Ave., 





Electricity is at 
your door today 


Delco-Light Electric Power and 
Light Plant is ready. You share 
this plant with no one else. It’s 
yours and yours alone to use inde- 
pendently of others. 


Electric power — electric lights 


With Delco-Light you have plenty 
of POWER—lots of it—electric 
power to do the sweeping, the 
washing, to milk the cows, to run 
the cream separator, to grind the 
feed, and to do a score of other 
tasks. You can have an electric water 
system. You can havea modern laundry, a 
bathroom, and plenty of 
fresh running water for 
the stock. 

Then, of course, you will 
have clean, safe, electric 
lights. You can light up 
every corner of the house, 
the barn, the outbuildings, 
and the barnyard. 


Mail coupon 


Delco-Light is one invest- 
ment that actually pays for 
itself. Our new book proves 
that. Send for ittoday. And 
when you have read it, don't 
wait, Have electricity NOW. 
It’s yours with Delco-Light, 
the easy, practical and in- 
expensive way. 


MOTORS 


Delco-Light C 


0., East Tennessee 
a Sales Branch, 


Electric Co., 
37-239 E. St., 718 S. Gay St., 
Lexington, Ky. Knoxville, Tenn. 


4. B. Mitchell & Co., Inc., J. O. Lanham, Jr., 
25 Mt. Royal Ave., West, 42! E. Bay St., 
Baltimore, Md. Jacksonville, Fla. 


P. Galloway Co., Cooper-Gillett Co., 
1017 Texas St., 
El Paso, Texas 


J. Hermann Sales Co., 


Memphis, Tenn. 


MAIL FOR FREE BOOK 








DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, 
Dept. H-61, Dayton, Ohio. 

Send me 36 pa, 
is to have Delco- 

















ight right now. 
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Save Big Mone 
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Saves your 
fence money! Get 


New Catalog 
gf prices Fencing, 
‘? ites, Barb Wire and 


and en 5 
tro factory. Feetgnt id. Ov it 
satisfied customers Free. "Write 


Jim £28) 
Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dot. "5572B, Memphis, 



















| ASSOCIATIONS OF BREEDERS 








For Recording the Pedigrees of 
Purebred Livestock 


HORSES 

The American Shetland Pony Club, Julia 
M. Wade, Secretary-treasurer, LaFayette, In- 
diana. 

Percheron Society of America, Ellis Mc- 
Farland, Secretary, Union Stockyards, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

American Saddle Horse Breeders’ Ass cia- 
tion, R. H. Lillard, Secretary, 301-2 Urban 
Building Louisville, Ky. 


The American Association of Importers & 
Breeders of Belgian Draft Horses, J. D. Con- 
ner, Jr, Secretary-treasurer, Wabash, Indiana. 

German Hanoverian & Oldenburg Coa h 
Horse Association of America, G. R. Crouch, 
Secretary-treasurer, LaFayette, Indiana. 

Standard Jack & Jennet Registry of 
America, Wm. E. Morton, Secretary, 1200 
Grand Avenue, Temple Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

American Trotting Register Association, 
Will Gahagan, Registrar, Goshen, N. Y. 

American Morgan Register Association, F. 
B. Hills, Acting Secretary, 120 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

American Clydesdale Association, Margaret 
Coridan, Secretary-treasurer, 842 Exchange 
Avenue, Union Stockyards, Chicago, IIl. 

The Arabian Horse Club of America, H. S. 
Gregory, Secretary-treasurer, Berlin, N. H. 

American Shire Horse Association, W. G. 
Lynch, Secretary, Tonica, Illinois. 

The Jockey Club, John E. Cowdin, Secre- 
tary, 250 Park Avenue, New York City. 


DAIRY CATTLE 

The Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America, Houghton Seaverns, Secretary, Brat- 
tleboro, Vermont. 

American Polled Hereford Cattle Breeders’ 
Association, B. O. Gammon, Secretary, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

The American Guernsey Cattle Club, Karl 
B. Musser, Secretary-treasurer, Peterboro, 
N. H 

The American Jersey Cattle Club, Lewis 
W. Morley, Secretary, 324 West 23rd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

The Ayrshire Breeders’ Association, C. T. 
Conklin, Secretary, Brandon, Vermont. 

Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ Association, 
Ira Inman, Secretary, Beloit, Wisconsin. 


BEEF AND DUAL PURPOSE CATTLE 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, 


P. K. Groves, Secretary, 13 Dexter Park 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
American Galloway Breeders’ Association, 


R. W. Brown, Secretary-treasurer, Carrollton, 
Missouri. 


Polled Shorthorn Societ--- J. L. Tormey, 
Secretary, 13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, W. H. Tomhave, Secretary, 1 Dexter 
Park Avenue, Union Stockyards, Chicago, IIl. 

American Hereford Cattle Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, R. J. Kinzer, Secretary, 300 West 
lith Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

Red Polled Cattle Club of America, H. A. 
Martin, Secretary, Richland Center, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Dutch Belted Cattle Association of America, 
R. J. Leonard, Secretary, Rockville, Connec- 
ticut. 

American Devon Cattle Club, 
Neal, Secretary-treasurer, 
Hampshire. 


Inc., W. J. 
Meredith, New 


SWINE 

National Duroc Record Association, Godfrey 
G. Luthy, Secretary, Duroc Building, Peoria, 
Illinois. 

The American Duroc Jersey Association, 
Robert J. Evans, Secretary, 817 Exchange 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

Chester White Record Association, F. F. 
Moore, Secretary, Rochester, Indiana. 

American Poland China Record Association, 
Geo. W. Davies, Secretary, Union Stock- 
yards, Chicago, IIl. 

Standard Poland China Record Association, 
P. &: Garrett, Secretary, Maryville, Mo. 

National Mule Foot Hog Record Association, 
G. C, Kreglow, Secretary, Degraff, Ohio. 

American Berkshire Association, Miss V. 
V. Cormeny, Secretary, 508% E. Monroe Street, 
Springfield, II. 

National Spotted Poland China Record 
Assn., Fred L. Obenchain, Secretary, Bain- 
bridge, Ind. 

Hampshire Swine Record Association, E. M. 
Harsch, Secretary, Peoria, Illinois. 


SHEEP 


American Shropshire Registry Association, 
Julia M. Wade, Secretary-treasurer, LaFay- 
ette, Indiana. 

American Leicester Breeders’ Association, 
A. J. Temple, Secretary, Cameron, Illinois. 








(Concluded on page 3) 








Will Work in 
Hardest Soil 


A handsome sturdy tool of good de. 
sign which will cut off roots and 
work in the hardest soil. 

























This mattock hoe is made with 
one of its blades Sharpened to a 
point. The eye is drawn from 
solid steel; blade is full pol- 
ished and sharpened. Blade is 
34%. inches wide. Handle is 
mode of second growth selected 
ash, and is 5 feet long. 
_The brand True Temper is 
“burned in the handle to 
mark each hoe as the best 
tool of its kind that can 
be made. 


THE AMERICAN 
FORK & HGE CO. 


1916 Keith Bldg., 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Makers of Farm and 
Garden Tools for 
over 100 years. 


If your dealer has 
not yet stocked 
Wthe Southern 





FREE / een Mattock 
on Request Hoe, Cat. No, 
Users’ Catalog. SQ3%%, send us 
Describes over 400 his name and $1.25 
choice tools for and we will supply 


you direct, post- 


every farm task. paid 





THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES Ting] 
= TIME 





Southern Queen Mattock Hoe 








for Swollen Tendons 


A BSORBINE will reduce inflamed, 
strained, swollen tendons, or muscles. 
Stops the lameness and pain froma splint 
or soft curb. No blister, no hair gone, and 
horse can be used. $2.50 at druggists, or 
postpaid. Describe your case for special 
instructions. Interesting horse-book 2-B 
free. 












From a race horse owner: “Used Absorbe 
ine on a yearling pacer with strained tens 
don. Colt all over lameness, though for g 
time couldn't take a step. Great stuff.” 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG U.S PAT oe 
W. F. YOUN 


Inc. 384 L 


box PENNY 32 


it’s so to own this smart 
silk di dress! All you need to do 
is send us your name and 
addrem, giving size and 
color of dress you want. ¢ 
A lovely frock for both 
dress and sport wear. 


GUARANTEED 
ALL-SILK 








an St., Springfield, Mass. 















© ALL YOUR FRIENDS \ 
will admireit, andit \ 3 
costs only $1.98. Ofguar- 
anteed all-silk einone- \; 
sided effect with harmon- 
izing silk piping, fancy 
embroidered ornament, 
sunburst tucking andcol- }} 
ored buckle and buttons; 





e of red 
blue trimming. Missesi, 16, 
18 years. Women 82 to 44 bust. 


ORDER NOW! : 
Don’t Delay orto | 


us. Don’t send one penny with 
your order — we will ship the 
dress C.O.D.Pay postman $1,98 } 
when he delivers the dress. We 
poy all ponte charges. Order 
y No. 99 
WALTER FIELD CO. 
Dept. T1039 CHICAGO 
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Fee is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION (made 
especially for North Caron. South Carolina, and 
Virginia), edited from our offices at Raleigh, 
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North 


MILK COWS IN NORTH | 
CAROLINA 


See Where Your County Stands 
HE following table shows that in 
1928 there were 281,207 milk cows 











of milking age in North Carolina. The 
table also shows that the state needs 


306,147 more cows to give one cow to 
each five persons—the standard Ameri- 
can average. In other words, the farm- 
ers of North Carolina need to more than 
double the number of cows they now 
have. 

Pupils interested in the state’s “live at 


arolina Needs More Cows 


home” campaign, as well as older read- 
ers, may look at this chart and find out 
the number of milk cows of milking age, 
the persons per cow, and the number of 
additional cows needed to give one cow 
to every five persons in any county. The 
counties are ranked according to persons 
per cow. The first nine counties have 
more than one cow to each five persons. 
For instance, Alleghany County has 2.9 
persons per cow while Dare County has 
one cow for each 164 persons. 

In addition to this table the pupils may 
secure further information for writing 
their essays by making a cow survey 
of their community on the following 
form :— 


COW SURVEY 





Breeds No. Value 


they give 


No. gallons milk! No. cows in com- lwo: additional cows 


munity for each 
five persons 


needed to give one 
cow to each five 





persons 
} 
MILK COWS OF NORTH CAROLINA SP, PORRST oes deisnes cas 1,349 11.0 1,619 
ia SO Wee, ooo oahetas 1,348 11.4 1,500 
22 2-2 59. Northampton..... 2,046 11.7 2,742 
03 OS CB MOO8E ssi coe sie ste2 2,016 12.5 3,024 
Be Gs GRASS: 0s oncciees 833 12.7 1,560 
So 72 ao 61. Guilford........... 7,710 12.7 11,873 
Rank County gs a ’S5 61. Pasquotank....... 1,449 12:7 2,231 
ow 272 §Swmoo% 64. Rockingham...... 3,914 13.0 5,662 
| pm Fae oe ee 1,979 13.1 3,206 
“x ee. Tes ae ee 813 13.4 1,365 
ae m2 <@2288 67. Richmond......... 2,252 13.6 3,873 
1, Alleghany........3,155 2.9 2,285* 5 oo aca apie 927 oy tM 
Sg as EM. Wie wenscee sss 5,966 14.3 11,097 
otic hlamed ed re 1652" 71. Sampson.......... 2,847 14.5 5,409 
se papal er 3. ay 72, Washington...... 785 «14.9 1,554 
oe peo =f = 73. Durham..........- 3,184 15.1 6,431 
aah ae , 4.2 633" 74, Johnston.......... 3,500 15.9 7,630 
ial laa 2,931 4.7 175* 75. Hertford........+., 1,052 16.2 2,356 
-Graham........... 1,059 4.7 GH 56. Halifax........00052,853 17.3 6,998 
Ks 0 ag Ptivina yee 4,144 4.8 173" 77. Harnett.........+- 1,763 18.2 4,654 
: rea sess seals 3,950 5.1 66 78. Forsyth........... 5,528 18.6 15,036 
peeecink paceene te 5,197 5.1 123 9D, \GROONEs 5 sini koa vs 998 18.9 2,774 
Eivery pie: bi He = 80. Duplin.............2,370 19.5 6,871 
Re shan eB, . 7 81. Cumberland....... 1,916 20.5 5,939 
cl ada 4,616 5.4 Ooo Namhe once: v.00 aes. ALS 7,233 
eg A Sl. 238 83. Columbus......... 1,428 22.0 4,855 
while, 3,178 5.4 254 84. Scotland........... 704 «22.4 2,450 
saga te 5.5 300, 84. Wayne..........-..2,262 22.4 7,872 
ance.......... i v4 = O86 Crawl, oss takiiekes 1,394 23.0 5,018 
RR I le 359 87: Beaufort.......... 1390: - 283 4,887 
ee 3552 5.9 639 BE eT Ric cc kecwesicce 1,064 23.3 3,894 
eg. ad re G13 88: Onslow..........+. 653 23.3 2,390 
ie be as 676 20: Robeson........... 2,625 23.4 9,660 
den: Le y . 91. Brunswick........ 612 24.9 2,436 
es. eae. oe 478. 9%, Cowan. ..es.cceeee 3127.2 1,736 
gle ~- f39 93: Edgecombe......-. 1,436 30.1 7,209 
© >a 2m e 405 2k Pittesseeeesseeeeees 1,674 32.0 9,093 
ancy... 2 786 63 722 Gay GN. cinco uneven 700 33.6 4,368 
Mince. ” . a. yy Sa 1,028 34.5 6,065 
ey ggehablahant ta se 1971 97, Carteret....:;..... 461 36.4 2,875 
an — 10D. 98. Wilson.........++. 1,028 43.1 7,883 
ce — 98 2 407 99. New Hanover 552 87.1 9,063 
tAlamance........, 4,981 72 2191 SOF TIGUEs h oas sete eases 33 164.0 _1,049° 
; Camden........., 721 7.5 360 i 281,207 306,147 
» Montgomery cease 1,791 9.8 889 Surplus 
; _ gas cae Korey: 3,240 7.7 1,749 Population estimated 2,809,630 in 1928. 
Se gaa a brat a 
0 RE < 4 [The information for this table was secured 
EP Catawha.......... 4.866 8.0 2-919 from “The Farm Forecaster,” issued by the 
MIRE 4,360 8.0 2616 Crop Reporting Service of the State-Federal 
- Granville......... 3,459 81 2144 Department of Agriculture, and from the 
. Warren,.......... 2.795 81 1.732 University News Letter, Chapel Hill, N. C.] 
» Buncombe........ 9,362 8.2 5,991 
RAWAN. «2.60. 6.50: 6,296 8.2 4,036 
Currituck........, 870 8.4 591 
Franklin........., 3,281 "8.6 2,362 
preneyivenis.. en 1,292 8.6 928 
Perquimans....,. 1.281 8.7 922 
MING is 255.55. 1,712 9.2 1,438 
. Mecklenburg ee 9,503 9.8 9,119 
-Cabarrus......... 3,985 10.0 3,985 
MR es rte an 3,025 10.1 3,085 
Stanly SRO oe 3,207 10.3 3,399 
i ESSE 1,997 10.5 2,198 
Mcdon oe arid 5,315 10.9 621 » & < 
cDowell......, 14,772, 10.9 _201 THE COWS NORTH CAROLINA HAS 











IWE NEED MORE COWS; WHAT! 
| THE COWS NEED | 





HILDREN Need Milk.—Our best 

authorities on food say that each 
child under 14 years of age should have 
a quart of milk a day, while a pint is 
sufficient for the adult, but in 50 of our 
eastern counties the present daily supply 
per capita is less than one-half pint. 


Milk is not only an economical food, but 
it is the only food that contains all the ele- 
ments necessary to sustain life and build 
the body. Every family should have an 
abundant supply of it. 


No child has ever yet been reared without 
milk from some source, either human or ani- 
mal, and since 60 per cent of all children 
born in America are reared on cow’s milk, 
isn’t the old family cow of more importance 
than most folks think? 

2. To Build Up Soils—More cows are 
needed in North Carolina to help build and 
conserve soil fertility. The dairy farmer be- 
ing a consumer rather than a seller of feeds 
is constantly building up the fertility of his 
soil, Permanent pastures, which are essential 
in successful dairy farming, also effect soil 
conservation and prevent soil erosion. Con- 
sider these facts showing how much fertility 
is reduced by three forms of farming:— 

$1,000 worth of 25-cent 
$50.78 fertility. 


tobacco remov~s 
$1,000 worth of 60-cent cottonseed removes 
$365.00 fertility. 

$1,000 worth of 50-cent butter removes $1.00 
fertility. 

The heaviest annual tax that the North 
Carolina farmer pays is his fertilizer bill. In 
1921 it exceeded $25,000,000. Cow farming will 
help reduce this tax. 

3. Cash Every Month.—More cows are need- 
ed in North Carolina to give the farms a 
sure monthly income 12 months in the year. 
Cotton and tobacco are all right to sell one 
month in the year, but they are treacherous 
and often disappointing when we depend 
upon them for the other eleven. 

4. Cows Can be Raised.—It is necessary to 
buy cows to start with, but the best and 
cheapest way to increase the herd is to raise 
the heifer calves from your best cows, sired 
by a purebred bull. 

5. Feed Required for One Cow.—One ton of 
grain, two tons of legume hay, and two acres 
of good pasture should be provided for each 
cow. A succulent feed for the winter, such 
as corn silage, roots, or soaked beet pulp, 
will increase the milk flow and aid in keep- 
ing the cow’s digestive organs in good work- 
ing condition. When silage is used, at least 








three tons should be provided for, each cow. 

The milk production of the average North 
Carolina cow can be doubled with feed. 
Good breeding is important, but it cannot 
take the place of feed. The following are 
suggested grain mixtures:— 


Mixture No. 1 Mixture No. 2 
Pounds Pounds 
200 cornmeal 200 cornmeal 
100 cottonseed meal 100 wheat bran 
100 wheat bran 100 cottonseed meal 
100 crushed oats 3 salt 

4 salt 


6. How to Feed Grain.—Feed one pound of 
grain for each three pounds of milk produced 
and all the legume roughage that the cow 
will consume without waste. All roughage 
and a portion of the grain should be home 
grown. 

7. Water Important.—Normal milk contains 
87 per cent water, and in order to obtain a 
maximum flow a cow must have a liberal 
supply of clean water of a medium tempera- 
ture. The average cow should drink from 
eight to sixteen gallons per day, but if it is 
very cold she will not drink enough. 

8. The Cow Must Be Well Housed.—Every 
cow must be protected from bad weather 
by a good warm, well bedded stall or else 
she will not produce as she is expected to. 
A cow that is exposed to cold winds and 
rain and housed in a wet, dirty stall cannot 
produce economically. 


Help the cow to keep herself clean and she 
will help you keep the milk clean. Clean 
milk is safe milk.—N. C. State College Ex- 
tension Service Folder No, 5. 





‘ASSOCIATIONS OF BREEDERS! 


(Concluded from page 2) 





American Oxford Down Record Association, 
J. C. Williamson, Secretary, Xenia, Ohio. 

National Delaine Merino Sheep Breeders’ 
Association, R. D. Hamilton, Secretary-treas- 
urer, Houston, Penna. 

American Hampshire Sheep Association, 
Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary-treasurer, 72 
Woodland Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

American eiegties Sheep Breeders’ As- 
sociation, Dwight Lincoln, Secretary, Marys- 
ville, Ohio. 

The National Lincoln Sheep Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, D. T. Knight, Secretary, Marlette, 
Michigan. 

American Cotswold Registry Association, 
F. W. Harding, Secretary-treasurer, Union 
Stockyards, Chicago, Il. . , 

The Continental Dorset Club, J. R. Hender- 
son, Secretary, Hickory, Penna. 


American Southdown Breeders’ Association, 
W. L. Henning, 
Penna. 


Secretary, State College, 
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The ‘Progressiv 


Good Cows, More Milk, Greater Profits 





BIG COWS OF ALL BREEDS MORE PROFITABLE 
THAN SMALL COWS OF THE SAME BREED 





Three COWS OF THE SAME BREED & AGE, OTHER THINGS BEING EQUAL 






Every 100 pounds increase in weight 
above the small cow means an i 
increase in earning power of —* 


~ GROW COWS BIG, CHOOSE BIG COWS OF THE BREED 
~ 70 GET THE BIGGEST PROFITS / 


’— LARGE COW 
~is most 
PROFITABLE 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF A 
GOOD DAIRY COW 


GOOD dairy cow should show an- 
gularity and leanness in appearance 
when in milk. 


A good dairy temperament is indicated by a 
feminine head; a bright, full eye; large, open 
nostrils, and a wide muzzle. The chest should 
be deep and full, thus allowing room for large 
heart and lung development. The cow should 
have a long, deep, and wide body with well- 
arched ribs, thus giving room for the handling 
of large quantities of feeds. There should be 
an absence of any beefy appearance in neck, 
shoulders, hips, and thighs. 





} 





Also of most importance is a well-developed 
mammary system made up of long, branching 
milk veins entering large milk wells, teats that 
are of a convenient and uniform size, shapely, 
and well placed in the udder; and an udder 
that is large, carrying up well behind and be- 
fore. Long udders that hang low and that 
are either fleshy or flabby are not desirable. 


WHAT COWS SHOULD 
PRODUCE 


HE average production per cow in 
the Northwest is probably not more 
than 160 pounds of fat a year. 


This average, entirely too low, results from 
lack of inherited ability to produce freely, on 
the one hand, and from too poor feeding, on 
the other. Even the cows now in use could 
readily average at least 200 pounds of fat if 
they were fed properly. 

An experiment by the Minnesota Experiment 
Station shows that this statement is conser- 
vative. Four cows were recently purchased 
from a Minnesota farmer. These cows had 
averaged 182 pounds of fat for two years. The 
following year they were fed with a suitable 
ration found on most farms, and produced an 
average of 259 pounds of fat, an increase of 77 
pounds of fat each for the year. The added 
cost of feed was $11.96 for each cow. There 
was an increase in income, above cost of feed, 
of $25 an animal. 

It is not too much to say, then, that by 
feeding intelligently and culling out some of 
the poorest cows, the average production of 
the cows in the Northwest could within one 
year easily be raised to 258 pounds, which is 
the average of all cows in test associations in 
Minnesota. 


HOW TO INCREASE PROFIT | 
FROM DAIRY COWS | 


S Bosaaa labor income from cows produc- 
ing 200 pounds butterfat each year 
is’ 11 cents per hour, according to the 
Dairy Department of University of Wis- 
consin. 


The statement is further made that by in- 
creasing the butterfat by one-half and raising 
it to 300 pounds the labor income jumps to 51 
cents per hour. In other words, by increasing 
the production one-half,, the labor income is 
increased by 40 cents per hour, or nearly five 
times as much as for the 200-pound producers. 


This is a good recommendation for belonging 
to a dairy herd improvement association and 
keeping records on the cows‘so as to cull out 
_ the poorer ones and putting better ones in 
| their places. Too many of our cows are liter- 
) ally eating their heads off. There is no fun 
- in feeding and working with them unless there 
» is a reasonable labor income, The profits may 



























be increased by bringing them up to higher 
production levels by means of using purebred 
sires, weeding out the boarders, feeding the 
ones we do-keep much better on home-grown 
feeds, and giving them better care. 


NOT MORE BUT BETTER | | 
COWS mand 











HE greatest opportunity for profit in 

dairying is not in increasing the 
number of cows, but in increasing the 
production per cow. 


While the average production per cow in the 
United States has been doubled during the 
past 50 years, there is still much room for 
improvement in this respect, and we are far 
behind some other countries. A high produc- 
ing cow requires no more time to care for 
than a poor one, eats but little more feed, and 
makes very much more profit. 

It has been estimated that one-third of the 
cows in this country make a profit, one-third 
break even, while one-third are kept at a loss. 

By keeping records, culling out the poor pro- 
ducers, using purebred bulls, raising the best 
calves from the best cows, and by better 
feeding and care, it is possible to increase av- 
erage production per cow at least 50 per cent. 


WHEN COWS GIVE MOST 
MILK 


OLSTEIN - FRIESIAN maximum 
milk yield occurs at 8 years, 4 
months, 29 days. 
Guernsey maximum milk yield occurs at 9 
years, 8 months, 5 days. 


Jersey maximum milk yield occurs at 8 
years, 1 month, 13 days. 


BIG COWS USUALLY MOST 
PROFITABLE 


IZE has a very important bearing on 

the value of a dairy cow, but this 
alone should not be the basis for selec- 
tion. 


The Department of Agriculture found by a 
survey that as the size of a cow advanced 100 
pounds there was a fairly uniform gain in 
production of milk and butterfat, in cost of 
feed per cow, and in income above feed cost. 
Cows weighing 1,500 pounds produced, on an 
average, 98 pounds more butterfat per cow 
than those weighing 800 pounds. The cost 
of feeding the larger cow was $20 higher, but 
she returned $43 more per head over feed cost 
than the smaller cow. Therefore, the small, 
good-looking dairy cow may be the most at- 
tractive, but it is the big roomy brute that, 
on an average, pays the owner the greatest 
profit. 
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SOME DAIRY LITERATURE | 


ES 





Farmers’ Bulletins, U. S,. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. These can 
usually be had free through Congressmen 
and Senators:— 


206 Milk Fever. 

602 Production of Clean Milk. 

743 Feeding of Dairy Cows. 

876 Making Butter on the Farm. 
976 Cooling Milk and Cream. 

993 Coéperative Bull Associations, 
1214 Farm Dairy Houses., . {- 

1272 Renting Dairy Farms. 


1315 
1336 
1342 
1359 
1393 
1422 
1443 
1446 
1451 
1473 
1532 
1536 


Cleaning Milk Machines. 
Feeding Young Dairy Calves. 
Dairy Barn Construction. 
Milk and Its Uses in the Home. 
Principles of Dairy Barn Ventilation. 
Udder Diseases of Dairy Cows. 
Dairy Cattle Breeds. 
Cow Testing Associations and Records. 
Making and Using Cottage Cheese. 
Sterilizing Milk Vessels. 
Dairy Herd Improvement. 
Infectious Abortion of Cattle. 

Dairy Papers 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Dairyman’s League News, 120 West 42d Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

Dairy Books 


“Feeds and Feeding,” by Henry & Morrison. 
From Henry-Morrison Co., Madison, Wis., 
at $4.50. 


“Dairy Cattle and Milk Production,” by 


Eckles. From Macmillan Co., New York, 
N.Y, 8 -$6.25. 
“Productive Dairying,” by Washburn. From 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa., at 
$2.50. 


“Dairy Farming” and “Market Dairying,” by 
Michaels. Published by author while in the 
South. May be had through any sellers of 
farm books. 

“Questions and Answers on Butter Making,” 
by Publow. From Orange Judd Co., New 
York, N. Y., at 50 cents. 

“Manual of Milk Products,” by Stocking. From 
Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y., at $2.75. 
“Principles and Practices of Butter Making,” 
by McKay and Larsen. From John Wiley & 
Sons, 432 Fourth Ave., New York, at $3.00. 
“The Book of Cheese,” by Thom & Fisk. From 
Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y., at $2.40. 
All of the state experiment stations and ex- 
tension divisions of the state agricultural col- 
léges have valuable literature which is sent 
to citizens of their respective states free and 
will be found helpful to anyone interested in 

dairying. 


GREAT MILK AND BUTTER- 
FAT PRODUCERS 


Yearly Records 
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Per 

Pounds cent 

Breed and cow Milk Fat fat 

Holstein: Segis Pietertje 

Prospect 221846........ 37,381 1,158.95 3.1 
Holstein-Friesian: De Kol 
Plus Segis Dixie 295135 

(Quebec, Can.) .......... 33,464.7 1,349.31 4.03 
Jersey: Abigail of Hillside 

MN tig oc esac ksisomlanka ¢ 23,677 1,197.51 5.05 
Guernsey: Anesthesia 
Faith of Hill Stead 114354 

ee Ae oe caress 19,741.9 1,112.5 5.63 
Ayrshire: Nellie Osborne 
of Elm Shade 16th (Que- 

Bee Os os os ynxcctiacss 27,198 1,257 4.62 
Ayrshire: Garclaugh May 

MRAROMIBE 5 ose he ica RP Cae 25,329 895 3.53 


Brown Swiss: Swiss Val- 
ley Girl 10th 7887 ....... 27,513.6 1,106.33 4.02 


Milking Shorthorn: Ruth B 21,641 956.7 4.42 
Milking Shorthorn: Melba 

15 of Darbalara (Austra- 

1 EE i ee re ae 32,522 1,614 4.9 





J CHANGE IN MILKERS LOWERS COWS MILK YIELD AND TEST 








forone day by a When milked by the 





When milked by vuither 
straxge milker thiscow produced | the nextday she 412 Ibs. 
32 Ibs. milk testing 23% butterfat} milk ‘testing 4.8% butterfat 
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| THE VALUE OF RECORDS | 


| 





HE tables below indicate the mone- 
tary value placed upon animals with 
production records :— 


Jerseys—48 Sales Average Price 


77S “cows Cantested) «os <.e6ccs ooiwene $190.27 
165 cows with R. of M. records....... 237.07 
Difference in favor of R. of M. cows.. 46.80 
375 heifers from untested dams........ 120.72 
80 heifers from R. of M. dams...... 198.61 
Difference in favor of heifers from 

pot BS OS ie ARON Se ee 77.89 
88 bull calves from untested dams.... 92.47 
46 bulls from R. of M. dams.......... 224.47 
Difference in favor of bulls out of 

DE OE, MASS ws os vodeak oc vel caece 132.00 
Holsteins—30 Sales 
535 cows untested and out of untested 

pO RAR Reta ites repre ee me ee Be 174.00 
144 cows A. R. QO. records............ 477.00 
Difference in favor tested cows....... 303.00 
291 heifers from untested dams....... 94.00 
76 heifers from A. R. O. cows..... Tee 


Difference in favor of heifers out 
tented dems 3.5, 5+ cnccdderansichuies 






Pe te ae ae! 


BS was Fe TE? 





(TIME. FOR COWS TO FRESHEN 

ae 

IGURES published by the United 

States Department of Agriculture in 

coéperation with 64 cow testing associa. 

tions show that cows freshening in fal] 
and winter produce more. 





Average Milk Average Income Over 


Season Production Butterfat Cost of Feed 
Fall ...... 6,689 Ibs. 268 Ibs. $76.65 
Winter 6,439 Ibs. 258 Ibs. 75.66 
Spring ... 5,842 Ibs. 236 Ibs. 79.73 
Summer .. 5,941 Ibs. 236 Ibs. 66.59 





| INFLUENCE OF AGE ON VAL. | 
UES OF DAIRY COWS 


—_——1 


SHOWN IN PER CENT OF MAXIMUM 





VALUE 
Grade cows worth $39 at 3 years 
of age 

Age Holstein Guernsey Jersey Ayrshire 
% % % % 
Bath .2;.> 10 11 11 9 
6 months.. 24 24 24 a) 
I year scces). 40 38 36 
2 years.... 6 62 62 57 
AE ee 81 87 81 
4 years.... 89 92 94 83 
S years.... 98 100 98 % 
6 years.... 100 100 100 100 
7. years... . 97 98 9 
8 years.... 1 91 94 95 
9 years.... @& 83 82 1) 
10 years.... 74 74 77 7 
11 years.... 66 65 66 71 
12-years.... 9 56 56 62 
13 years: <<. = St 48 47 52 
14 years.... 43 42 39 45 

Purebred cows worth $200 at 3 

years of age 

Age Holstein Guernsey Jersey Ayrshire 
% % % % 
Bisth occ 24 22 13 17 
6months.. 34 33 27 27 
i-Years.<.. 46 45 41 39 
2 years.... 62 63 61 57 
3 9ehtes..c 28 73 80 76 
4 years.... 91 90 91 838 
3S gears. .<.. 98 93 97 
6 years.... 100 100 100 100 
7: yeats....: % % 96 98 
8 years.... 89 89 90 93 
9 years.... 8) 79 79 85 
10 years.... 69 70 68 75 
11 years.... 59 59 55 63 
12 years.... 50 49 45 51 
13 years.... 41 39 35 9 
14 years.... 32 » 26 Hv 


It is believed that within reasonable limits 
the per cent columns will be found useful in 
estimating the values of other classes of dairy 
cows.—U. S. Department of Agriculture. 





DAIRY BREEDS IN U. 5. 


Jerseys. 

Holstein-Friesians (Holsteins). 
Guernseys. 

Ayrshires. 

Brown Swiss. 

. Milking Shorthorns. 
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PRODUCTION BY BREEDS* 
, ai 





Pounds Milk Pct. Fat Pounds Fat 


Breed 
Holsteins .. 8,500 3.40 290 
‘Jerseys ..... 5,500 5.00t 275—308 
Guernseys .. 5,500 5.00f 274 
Ayrshires .. 6,500—7,000 3.97 250—239 
Brown Swiss 6,000—7,000 4.00 240-260 
Shorthorns . 5,000—5,500 3.80 200—225 
Red Polls... 5,000—5,500 4.00 200—225 

7Or more. fOr less. 


*These figures represent the annual produc: 
tion per cow that may be expected under good 
farm conditions.—-Eckles ‘Dairy Cattle and 
Milk Production.” 





AGE OF HEIFER IN RE 
| TION TO MILK PRODUCTION | 





T IS safe to judge the cow on the 

basis of her production as a two 
year-old, at which heifers are usually 
bred to freshen. 


In general it may be said that the produc- 
tion of the two-year-old is about 70 per cent 
of the mature production, and that it increas’ 
about 10 per cent per year up to five years 
when the cow reaches her greatest production. 
This varies for different breeds and individ 
uals, but may be used as a general guide. 
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Clean Milk, Clean Butter—Everything 


CLEANLINESS AFFECTS | 
| QUALITY | 


HE Bureau ot Dairying of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture furnishes some interesting fig- 
ures, giving data on the keeping quality 
of milk produced under different condi- 


tions :-— 

Milk cooled promptly to 50 degrees kept 118 
hours. 

Milk not cooled kept 23 hours. 

When sterile utensils were used it kept 118 
hours. 

With unsterile utensils it kept 66 hours. 
When the small top pail was used milk kept 
118 hours. 

When the ordinary pail was used it kept &5 
hours. 

When the cow was properly brushed and 
her udder washed, milk kept 118 hours. 

When the cow was dirty it kept 92 hours. 
A better grade of cream will also be ob- 
tained when these conditions are watched. 





| FACTORS INFLUENCING 
QUALITY OF MILK 





RACTICALLY all unfavorable con- 
ditions or qualities of milk can be 
related to one of the following causes :— 


A. The cow may be sick. If she is, her milk 
should be considered as also out of condition 
and undesirable as human food. Green corn 
fed in excessive quantities in late summer or 
early autumn will induce looseness on the part 
of the cow, which condition will be promptly 
reflected in the child consuming the milk. On 
the other hand, dry hay and fodder, which 
bring about a constipated condition in the cow, 
tend to induce a similar condition on the part 
of the child. Some feed such a corn silage 
made from mature corn, or roots, should be 
fed to cows in winter from which milk is sold 
for infant feeding, since these feeds tend 
strongly to keep the cow in best physical con- 
dition. 

B, Strong flavored feeds, such as rye or win- 
ter wheat pasture or the various wild weeds 
that spring up in spring or autumn in various 
places, also produce a milk of inferior flavor, 
though not particularly detrimental if con- 
sumed. 

C. Air which contains foul odors of any sort 
may be the source of disagreeable flavors in 
milk. Milk, therefore, should be-removed from 
the stable promptly and kept in a sweet, fresh 
atmosphere in the milk house. This élass of 
trouble is, however, of small consequence com- 
pared with the condition of the cow, and es- 
pecially when compared with the detrimental 
effeets of bacteria. 

D. Bacteria are microscopic plants which 
grow under a great variety of conditions all 
about us. By far the greater number are of 
no consequence to us as far as our health is 
concerned. Milk produced in the winter time 
in the ordinary stable may contain a dozen or 
two varieties of bacteria, yet only two or 
three kinds will be found present capable of 
modifying the milk itself to any appreciable 
degree. The univ ersally common milk organ- 
ism is the bacillus which produces lactic acid. 


This is particularly true in summer when 
the cows are on pasture. This germ does not 
Produce heat-resisting spores and is there- 
fore easily killed by high temperature. Al- 
though this organism is the one which sours 
milk and is so abundant in buttermilk, which 
iS a good beverage for both adults and in- 
fants, it does not follow that a medium num- 
ber in milk supposed to be sweet would be 
beneficial to the child. Milk fed to young ani- 
mals, whether child, chicken, pig, or calf, 
should be thorougt hly sweet or fully sour. 


The second most common class of bacteria 
found in milk is that known as the Colon 
8roup, “Bacilli Coli.” There are several va- 
tieties of this class of organisms. Some have 
cha 4 free movement, others have not. 
eo, theme have the power of forming 
og — es spores so resistant to heat 
a - oiling may not destroy them. They 
ee anecce gas while growing. It is the 
“eral effect of the gas agen by the 
ae ote these bacteria which causes the 
en dhe ants suffering from cholera infantum 
oe vere ar intestinal disturbances. The nat- 
‘gr or home of this class of bacteria 
ee tttina al tract of all higher animals, 
the arm inte and they gain entrance into 
secldental wreeh particles of manure which 
ae oe y fall into the pail during milking. 
hth oF methods of entrance are possible, 
eaeet rom poorly washed pails, or even 
ing bottle and nipple. 

gears or Brings milk, if not in this condi- 
karget ooh from the cow, in which case 

»€ indicated, is also the work of 











7 microscopic’ plants which feed largely 


upon the sugar of the milk and reduce it to 
the ropy or stringy character. This complaint 
is most common in the warm weather of sum- 
mer while cows are standing in stagnant pools 
of water in the pasture. Ropy milk is not 
particularly injurio: -, but the ropy condition 
is usually accompanied by a bitter or foul 
flavor. i 

SCORE CARD FOR MILK 
United States Department of Agriculture, 


Bureau of Animal Industry, Dairy Division. 


BNO, oes oo cd MADRE ar oes SOTA NG UIE nee 
NIE s nctocsadnare Gameuen Haenibit, Noi... cic.ss 
Perfect Score 
Item Score Allowed Remarks 
Wacteria ..<<.<s 35 — (Bacteria found 

per cubic centi- 
eg SE eee 
Flaver and odor. 25 — (Cowy, Bitter, 
Feed, Flat, 
eee 
Visible dirt..... 10 PO cals OS sch hE YS Rus 
SR 10 — Perct. found... 
Solids not fat... 10 — Perct. found... 
Acidity ..... ae — Perct. found... 
Bottle and cap.. 5 arte Rae oe cries 
—— . Bottle. .....s.ce 
Total 5 scwesces 100 

Bitter milk may be either the result of cer- 
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_ COMPOSITION OF BUTTER 














WOORMEEs «  Sévewns tues canasmcanonemnvs 14. per cent 
POM is denbs anes eoev cans Sabeeenewes 24 “ 
IEW ax sley p cdas retaawesleaneeale a = 
POUAL ROE 1802.5 acta tucsnanecnemes ~~ 
NOU . dacsonbacgesc reer iodedsiov ene A 
POUR. s vevereterses eucnepereueces 100 rr Se 
Pe eee pa 
| BUTTER SCORE CAI CARD 
! 
Tf RNIN elas Gs Wao ov odewiotine neve es eeu 45 poinfs 
D.MOUMNE, Ti cance gls<acusens eeu sekaes4eae 25 points 
SE PIOM Vance iomas tt va cunmes sd cabeeaeae 5 points 
A OBOEE s fesae se cee eenaheswede hacer ss vein 10 points 
Se MEORE: Ga Sans vis vardneeded eevee tose 5 points 
gi | Meee ne I Ti} eras Oe Re aR “100 points 
Explanations of Score Card 
Flavor.—Good butter should have a delicate 


flavor and aroma. There should be no indi- 
cation of curdy, rancid, bitter, unclean, 
weedy, or oily flavors. 

Texture.—The texture should not be greasy, 
crumbly, weak, leak., salvy, or tallowy. 


HOW THE BUTTER MARKET BEHAVED IN 1929 


WEEKLY TREND OF 92 SCORE BUTTER PRICES AND RECEIPTS - 


JAN.| FEB. | MARCH |APRIL | MAY 


4i¢ 


40¢ 


tain bacteria which grow slowly at a tempera- 
ture of between 40 and 50 degrees, or it may be 
due to bitter plants eaten by the cow, or to 
the physical condition of the cow yielding it. 
In either of the last two cases the bitter taste 
will be evident the moment it is drawn from 
the udder. 





' HOW TO PREVENT MILK | 
| SOURING | 


M*’* thousands of dollars are » lost 
i each year by dairymen because of 
sour milk. 

Failing to cool properly or to keep the milk- 
ing utensils clean are the two principal causes 
of this loss.. By carrying out the following 
suggestions of the Department of Dairy Tech- 
nology of the Ohio State University, one may 
largely overcome this trouble. 








Milk is an ideal medium for the growth of 
bacteria. All that the bacteria require when 
introduced into the milk is the proper tem- 
perature and they will multiply very rapidly. 
In growing they break down the milk sugar 
in the milk and convert it into lactic acid, 
which in turn sours the milk. But the bac 
teria will grow very slowly, if at all, at a tem- 
perature below 50 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Milk coming from the normally healthy cow 
is practically free from bacteria, so when large 
numbers of them are found it means either 
that they have been introduced after milking, 
through the use of unclean utensils, or that 
the milk has not been promptly and properly 
cooled, and the bacteria have multiplied very 
rapidly. 

The public judges the quality of the milk 
by the length of time which it will keep sweet. 
The milk plant has to use some test which 
will determine in advance how long it will 
do this. The test takes the form of a bacteria 
count under a compound microscope, an alco- 
hol test, or a methylene blue test. The blue 
color of the milk caused by the addition of 
methylene blue dye disappears more or less 
quickly, according to the number of bacteria 
present. The microscopic test, however, an 
actual count of the bacteria present, is the one 
most commonly used. 
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Coler.—The color should not be too high or too 
low. It should not be mottled, wavy, or dull. 
There should be no white specks or curd. 

Salt.—The salt should be evenly distributed. 
Gritty butter is caused by improper churn- 
ing and washing, poor grade of salt, and bad 
distribution of salt. 

Package.—The package should be neat and 
clean, brick-shaped, and wrapped neatly in 
clean parchment paper. 

Common faults are that the butter contains 
mottles (this can be overcome by proper wash- 
ing and working so as to evenly distribute the 
salt); lack of flavor, or even rancid, and in 
the South tallowy. 





MAKING BUTTER 


“REAM separated with a separator is 
best if you have several cows. 





Deep vessels are better than shallow pans. 
Milk should be kept very. cold, 
cream rise rapidly. 


to make the 


From 12 to 18 hours are required for all the 
cream to rise. 

Churning the whole milk gives greater losses 
and poorer quality than if the cream is 
churned. 

Clean milk is necessary for the best butter. 

All milk utensils should be without cracks 
and crevices. 

To Wash Milk Vessels 

1, Rinse thoroughly in lukewarm water. 

2. Wash well with hot water, clean brush, 
and good soap or cleansing powder. 

3. Thoroughly rinse in hot water. 

4. Boil if possible. 

5. Expose to bright sunlight. 

6. Do not wipe with dish towel. 

7. Have the milk room clean. 

Ripening cream changes the texture and 
firmness, gives the desired flavor and aroma, 
and increases the ease and efficiency of churn- 
ing. 

The bacteria which produce the most de- 
sirable flavors grow best at or slightly above 
70 degrees Fahrenheit. 


The housewife learn to determine 
saaee and smell. The 


and rich, and the ap- 


shoul 
when cream is ripe o- 
flavor should be clean 
pearance glossy. 

Ripening cream should be stirred thoroughly 
and frequently. 

Bacteria do not act upon the butterfat, but 
upon the sugar in the milk. 

Butter coloring is not harmful. 

Twenty-five pounds of butter take about 1% 
ounces of coloring (% teaspoonful of coloring 
to 3 pounds of butter). 

Coloring should be added to the cream just 
after the cream has been put in the churn. 

The ease with which butter comes depends 
on:— 


1. The per cent of butterfat in cream. 

2. The temperature. 

3. Fullness of the churn. 

4. Speed of the churn; moderate speed is 
best. 


5. Breed of cows; some breeds have larger 
fat globules. 

6. Individuality of cows. 

7. Time in the period of lactation; 
part is thickest. 


earlier 
8. The feed of cows; succulent feed 
is quicker than dry. 

9. The acidity of cream; if cream of different 
sourings is used, let stand well mixed for a 
few hours before churning. 

The dasher churn is old-fashioned oni poor 
economy. 

Before using the churn, rinse in boiling wa- 
ter and thoroughly cool with cold water. 

Never pour water into the cream; if neces- 
sary put the churn in a basin of water. 


green, 


Stop churning when the butter particles are 
about the size of a pea. 

Draw the buttermilk off through a strainer. 

Cold water should then be added. 

Agitate the churn gently. 

Drain the water off. 

Repeat this until the water runs clear. 

Buttermilk should be washed out, not worked 
out. 

Scald and cool butter. bowl (wooden). 

Turn butter into bowl. 

Clean churn by rinsing in cold water, thor- 
oughly scrubbing in hot water, scalding, ex- 
posing to sunshine and air. 

Hands should never touch the butter. 

3utter ladles should be dipped in hot and 
then cold water. 

Butter should be pressed, not rubbed. 
sifted in, then pressed in, 
salt to each pound of 


Salt should be 
at about one ounce of 
butter. 

Work until salt is evenly distributed. 

Overworking makes butter greasy or salvy. 


| WEIGHT OF DAIRY PROD- | 
UCTS 





To a ee 


Weight Weight 
Specific of gal. of qt. 

Article gravity pounds pounds 
Pere WREST 620cdeue 1.000 8.342 2.085 
Skimmilk .......... 1.036 8.642 2.160. 
Whole milk ...... 1.032 8.609 2.452 
20 per cent cream.. 1.022 8.525 2.131 
24 per cent cream.. 1.009 8.417 2.104 
30 per cent cream.. 1.001 8.350 2.087 
40 per cent cream.. 8.220 2.055 
50 per cent cream.. nane 8.112 2.028 
Pure butterfat 0.910 7.591 1.898 





BUTTER 


ILK required to make 








a pound of 


butter :-— 
Per Ct. Pounds or Quarts 
Milk testing ........ 3.0 28.56 13.28 
- er cchetes 3.6 24.2 11.07 
ms! ee re eras 3.8 22.9 10.48 
and er et 4.0 21.7 9.96 
“ art 4.2 20.7 9.49 


Milk weighs 8.6 pounds to the gallon; one 
quart will weigh about 2.15 pounds. 


MARKET CLASSES OF BUT- 
TER AND SCORES 


Score Card 





aoe 





Market Classes and Scores 


Full See- 
Points Score Choice Extra Firsts onds 
WIBWOY jcesskeatan 45 41 » 37 35.5 
ee i ccssavestea 25 25 25 24 23.5 
CN. nase tawean 15 15 14.5 14.5 14 
Bee og acta 10 10 95 95 
Package . ...:.e0e0 5 5 5 5 4.5 
Total score...... 100 96 93 90 87 
Price. (Illustrative).. 35¢ 34c 3Ic | 28e. 
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The Progressive Fora : 


Hogs—How and Why to Grow Them 


| TEN REASONS FOR GROW- | 
ING HOGS | 


H 





PRACTICAL A-TYPE HOG HOUSE 
FOR BROOD SOW AND HER LITTER 





OGS are prolific. 


two litters per year and six or more 
pigs per litter. 

2. Returns come quickly. The sows will 
produce a litter at 12 months of age, and the 
pigs can be most profitably marketed at 8 to 
10 months. 

3. No other farm animal will produce so 
much meat for a given amount of feed. 


They will raise 


4. A smaller amount of capital is required 
for stock and equipment than with other 
classes of farm animals. 

5. Hogs can find a place in any system of 
farming. 

6. Pork is more easily cured than are other 
meats. 

7. Pork is the most nutritious meat. It has 
a high protein and energy value, and _ the 
United States Department of Agriculture has 
recently determined that it is high in those 
esssential food factors called vitamins. 

8. A large part of the hog ration can be made 
from waste products. They furnish a very 
profitable method of marketing skimmilk and 
buttermilk. 

9. Hogs help to establish and maintain a 
fertile soil. Approximately 80 per cent of the 
fertilizing value of their feed is returned to 
the soil. 

10. Hog production, if properly managed, is 
a profitable business.—South Carolina Exten- 
sion Division. 


| EQUIPMENT FOR HANDLING | 
HOGS 


OR equipment of every sort needed 
on a hog farm or in the hog lot, 
get Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1490, pub- 
lished by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and 
to be had free from your Congressman 
or United States Senator. 
Among other subjects treated are:— 
Fences. 
Watering devices. 
Feeding troughs and floors. 
Self-feeders. 
Creeps for young pigs. 
Hay racks or feeders. 
Dipping vats. 
Loading chutes. 
Shipping and breeding crates. 











BULLETINS AND BOOKS ON | 
HOG PRODUCTION 


ACH state experiment station, state 
agricultural college, and state exten- 
sion service has issued many bulletins, 
circulars, or other publications dealing 
with problems of direct interest to hog 
raisers. 
No reader of The Progressive Farmer inter- 
ested in hog raising will do himself justice 
unless he writes his state agricultural institu- 





tions for such reading matter as they may 
have for distribution. These state publica- 
tions are more likely to apply to the actual 


conditions on the farms of their respective 
states than are bulletins from other states or 
from the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. If hog raising is to be more profit- 
able, feeds must be produced more econom- 
ically. Greater efficiency in feed production is 
the chief means available for securing more 
economical feeds. Since three-quarters of the 
total cost of hog production is feed cost, this 
problem of better and cheaper feeds is of the 
most vital importance to everyone who raises 
or feeds a hog. It is therefore important that 
such readers secure all the information avail- 
able on the production of feeds for hogs. 


Below we give a list of Farmers’ Bulletins 
published by the United States Department: 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., on hog 
raising and the production of feeds for hogs. 
These may usually be had free of charge from 
the Department or from any reader’s Con- 
 gressman or United States Senator:— 

- 411—Feeding Hogs in the South. 

$37—How to Grow an Acre of Corn. 

614—Save Labor by Hogging Down Crops. 

781—Tuberculosis of Hogs. 

797—Growing Sweet Clover. 

834—Hog Cholera. 

886—Harvesting Soybean Seed. 

924—How to Increase Crop Yields, 

951—Hog Pastures for the South. 

972—How to Use Sorghum Grains. 

973—Soybeans. 

98S—Hog Farming in Southeastern States. 

Ba rareany That Increase Yields in Gulf 
tates. 


A-type Hog House for the Use of 
One Sow and Her Litter 
















gece // 
View 





is Very cold at 
farrowing time ane ar * 
two lanterns may be 

in the house for vaising the 
temperature $0 that 
farrowing tray safely take place 


Method of Packing Straw Around Hog 
Houses for Warmth in Winter 


Tar paper, rooting or other 
waterproof material 
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999—Sweet Potato Growing. 
1008—Harvesting Crops With Livestock. 
1085—Hog Lice and Hog Mange. 
1119—Fall Sowed Oats. 

1127—Peanut Growing. 

1133—Feeding Garbage to Hogs. 
1137—How to Grow Grain Sorghums, 
1147—Milo a Valuable Grain Crop. 
1148—Cowpeas: Culture and Varieties, 
1149—Growing Corn in the Southeast. 
1151—Alsike Clover. 

1179—Cottonseed Products for Livestock. 
1186—Pork on the Farm. 

1244—Diseases, Ailments, Etc., of Swine. 
1263—Breeds of Swine. 

1276—Velvet Beans. 

1283—How to Grow Alfalfa. 
1357—Castration of Hogs. 

1437—Swine Production. 

1455—Fitting, Showing, and Judging Hogs. 
1464—Barley: Culture and Uses. 
1487—Practical Hoghouses. 

1490—Hog Lot Equipment. 
1504—Self-Feeding Versus Hand-Feeding Swine. 


Below are also given a few books on hog 
raising which may be had through The Pro- 
gressive Farmer or any book dealer:— 


How to Succeed With Hogs, by The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

The Hog Book, by Dawson. 

Productive Swine Husbandry, by Day. 

Swine, by Dietrich. 

Diseases of Swine, by Craig. 

Feeds and Feeding, by Henry and Morrison. 





| HOW MANY HOGS? —| 





HEN beginning the hog business, 
it is best to start with but a few 
sows, says Farmers’ Bulletin 1437. 


As the herd increases in numbers a careful 
study of the farm should be made to determine 
what crops it will produce most successfully 
and how and to what extent hogs fit into the 
general plan for that particular farm. The 
study of these problems will soon indicate the 
number of brood sows which can be kept to 
farrow each year to make the most profit. 
When this conclusion is reached, this number 
of sows should be adhered to as nearly as 
possible year after year. 








Top View 


Sloe Form roe Var 


aI-¢ 
SIDE ELEVATION oF VaT and FENCE 





Market prices for hogs or for feeds used in 
fattening hogs taken alone should not be al- 
lowed to determine the number of sows to be 
bred at any breeding season. The fact should 
always be kept-in mind that prices for both 
hogs and feed may change very greatly be- 
fore the time comes to sell the next crop of 
pigs. 





| HOGHOUSES | 


J 





OR information on practical hog- 

houses, get Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1487, published by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., and to be had free from your 
Congressman or United States Senator. 
For the South, the small, individual house 


on runners that may be moved from place to 
place by a team is much to be preferred. 





| BREEDING SOWS AND GILTS | 


OWS and gilts should gain in weight 
from breeding time to farrowing 
time: Sows, 50 to 60 pounds, or % to 344 
pound daily; gilts, 60 to 100 pounds, or 
¥% to 1 pound daily. 


2. Flush sows 10 days prior to breeding. 


3. Winter feeding: (a) Corn, 10 parts; tank- 
age, 1 part. (b) Buttermilk or skimmilk best 
to replace tankage; feed 4 to 5 pounds live 
weight daily. (c) Alfalfa or other: legume hay 
should always be fed when there is no green 
feed available. 








| AGE FOR BREEDING SOWS 


THE age at which a gilt should be 
bred to produce her first litter may 
depend somewhat on her development. 





If the breeder is to get the best results he 
should select only growthy, well developed 
A well developed young sow can 


young sows. 
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DRIPPING PEN 


DIPPING VAT 
ree 
noes 


be bred safely when she is eight months old 
1 b: " 


but it is not advisable to breed her befor 
that time. Sows bred at too young an q ; 
seldom produce as they should, frequen 
have trouble at farrowing time, and do : 
make the best growth after ies 


% : weaning the} 
first litters. & their 

It is advisable 
in the fall after 
the spring at an 


not to breed a sow to farrow 
she weans her first litter in 
age of about 12 months, She 
should have the entire time between weaning 
her spring litter and being bred in the fall for 
growth and development. 

years old, however, she is 
producing two litters a year. 


After she is two 
fully capable of 


A brood sow that produces a good sized 
litter that is profitable in the feedlot or breed- 
ing herd should be retained as long as her 
usefulness continues. This is often from six 
to eight years, sometimes longer. The writer 
had one sow that produced a good litter at 
the age of 11 years.—Farmers’ Bulletin No, 
1437. 





| SPRING VS. FALL PIGS _ | 


ee 
ALL pigs are more difficult to raise 
than spring pigs, but when handled 
carefully they are at least equally profit- 
able. 





2. Fall pigs make as rapid gains when well 
housed and handled as spring pigs. 

3. The quantity of feed required to produce 
gains is practically the same for pigs far- 
rowed at the two different seasons. 

4. Cheaper gains are made by fall pigs be- 
cause feed costs are lower in winter than in 
summer. 

5. Fall pigs sell at higher prices than spring 
pigs.—Minnesota Experiment Station. 








| EXERCISE FOR BROOD SOWS| 


XERCISE is fully as important a 
factor in the production of strong, 
healthy pigs as is good feed. 

Brood sows usually will not take enough 
exercise voluntarily, but can be induced to do 
so if the winter is an open one by giving them 
the run of a cornfield after the grain has been 
picked. It is a good arrangement to feed the 
grain at a distance from the sleeping quarters, 
as this makes them exercise. Feeding alfalfa 
or other good legume hay ends to keep the 
sows on their feet and moving around. Weak 
pigs are probably more often due to lack of 
exercise on the part of the sow than to any 
other factor. 





| HOG LICE 


OG lice are probably the most com- 

mon external parasite affecting 
hogs. They can be found to some ex- 
tent in most herds at any time. 





They sustain life by sucking the blood of 
the animal and are commonly found in and 
back of the ears and in the folds on both-the 
front and hind legs. If left alone they thrive 
and multiply at all seasons of the year. If 
the herdsman is alert and gives close atten- 
tion to the application of the right kind of 
remedies at the right time, lice can be kept 
down to the point where the damage is negli- 
gible. 

The common methods of ridding hogs of lice 
are dipping, spraying, and using hog oilers 
and medicated hog wallows. 

If hogs are to be kept practically free from 
lice, they must be dipped or thoroughly 
sprayed every two weeks, or hog oilers must 
be kept in good condition where the hogs cat 
get at them at any time.—Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1437. 





I a 
| CAUSE OF PIG LOSSES | 
| Bere 
HE following table shows causes of 
pig losses between farrowing and 
weaning in per cent of pigs farrowed. 


It covers 150 farms :— : 
Per Cent of Pigs 





Farrowed 

Ct ie ke, ucwabudasnbaesses 15.15 
Macwntied:- Baad: a5 5 cciccscsscsscesss00 6.56 
Parrowed welt .osccscscscccccscecess 3.04 
Starved (blind teats and _ other 

BOUAOED ic cacds ccc cossacenk eas cnsecees 1.74 
ON oss ics tae, diepenaaeieasesesee® 2.16 
ae UOMO lis gna cesiccakugess* 84 
utente. GOWE = Bac cchwskccnascseress 64 
AMOR eas wie cnn coheed cas 040d 1.11 
Cntaeh , coecis kari <c satciinaka ean seens yA 
MineetaNeeGs éciivickicnccdsecsesess 3.67 
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ANNOUNCING NEW FEATURES 


OF THE FORD TRUCK 

















RUGGED STRENGTH is an important feature of the improved Ford 
chassis. Many parts are of new design. For example, the front axle, 
which is a chrome-alloy forging, is nearly twice as strong as formerly. 
The front spring is heavier, with wider leaves. Front radius-rod is 
heavier, and king-pins, thrust bearings and wheel bearings are larger. 


The rear construction is also improved. It has a spiral bevel gear 
of special Ford truck design, with straddle-mounted pinion. The 
housing is of exceptionally strong construction. The axle shafts are 
heavier than formerly, and because of the three-quarter floating 
design of axle construction, they serve only to turn the wheels, with- 
out carrying any of the weight of truck or lead. 


A feature of the improved Ford truck is the new 4-speed trans- 
mission, which provides abundant power for moving capacity loads, 
and ample speed where time saved is an important factor. 


Brakes on the front wheels have been enlarged to the same size 
as those on the rear wheels, providing increased braking area and 
a high degree of safety. 

The four-cylinder engine of the Ford truck develops 40 horse- 
power at moderate speed. This means that nearly its full power 
becomes available without the need for excessive speed. Especially 
important to the reliability of the engine is the simplicity of the 
electrical, ignition, cooling, lubrication and fuel systems. 


Other chassis features, many of which are unusual in a truck of 
such low price, are the cantilever rear springs; the torque-tube drive; 
and the dual rear wheels at small additional cost, making possible 
the use of balloon tires the same size throughout, so that all six 
steel dise wheels and tires are interchangeable all around. 


You can inspect the improved Ford truck, today, at the showroom 
of your Ford dealer, 


YW 4-SPEED 
TRANSMISSION 


A wide, flexible power range 


Ww NEw 
SPIRAL BEVEL 


GEAR REAR AXLE 


Rugged strength and long life 


W LARGER 
BRAKES 


Providing a greater degree of safety 


W NEw 
FRONT AXLE 


AND SPRING 


Front construction unusually sturdy 
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| DRY GRAIN FOR CALVES | 








obtained at the New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station by substi- 
tuting dry grain mixtures for milk when 
the calf is 30 days old, according to Bul- 
letin 438, prepared by C. B. Bender. 


The calves are accustomed to these grain 
mixtures during the third week and receive 
no more milk after they are a month old. 

100 pounds yellow cornmeal. 
150 pounds ground oats. 

50 pounds wheat bran. 

50 pounds linseed oil meal. 
25 pounds dried blood. 

With this mixture (375 pounds) should be 
fed 2 per cent or 7% pounds of equal parts of 
finely ground limestone, steamed bone meal, 
and salt. 

The calves are allowed to eat as much of 
this grain mixture as they want until they 
are five months old. The grain is kept in 
front of them all the time and replenished once 
a day. It is advisable not to put any more 
grain in the pail than they will clean up daily. 
Besides the grain they should be allowed to 
eat all the good second cutting alfalfa hay they 
will eat, and should have all the fresh water 
they. will drink. 

After the calves are five months old, a ration 
of 100 pounds yellow cornmeal, 150 pounds 
ground oats, 100 pounds wheat bran, and 50 
pounds linseed oil meal should be gradually 
substituted for the other grain mixture. 

Another satisfactory grain mixture to use in 
the same manner consists of 20 pounds yellow 
cornmeal, 10 pounds wheat bran, 20 pounds 
skimmilk powder, 30 pounds ground oats, and 
20 pounds linseed oil meal. Feed 2 per cent 
mineral mixture with the grain. This is a very 
satisfactory mixture to use if a good grade 
skimmilk powder can be purchased for 6 cents 
a pound. 

After the calves are five months old they 
also receive the corn, oats, bran, and linseed 
ration. 

During the first month of dry grain feeding 
the calves appear a little rough, but when they 
are three months old the roughness disappears 
and the calves become more normal. 

When the heifers are from five or six months 
to a year old, they should receive from six to 
eight pounds of grain a day plus all the good 
alfalfa hay they will eat. Use the cornmeal, 
oats, bran, and linseed oil meal ration recom- 
mended above. 

From one year until breeding time, which is 
from 16 to 18 months, the heifers can be 
roughed over with all the good alfalfa hay and 
silage they will eat and one or two pounds of 
grain a day. By following this method of feed- 
ing the yearlings, less trouble should be ex- 
perienced with getting the heifers safe with 
calf. 

After the heifers are safe in calf, gradually 
increase the grain ration up to three months 
before calving and then feed, besides alfalfa 
hay and silage, 6 to 10 pounds of grain a day 
until a week before calving. 

Editor’s Note.—After the heifers are six 
months old, ground soybeans, or cottonseed 
meal, or equal parts of both may be substi- 
tuted for the linseed meal. Or the following 
“mixture may be used in the South: Six parts 
of yellow cornmeal or ground sorghum grain 
and one part each of wheat bran, ground soy- 
beans, and cottonseed meal. Of course the 
heifers should always have all the legume hay 
or legume hay and silage, or green feed they 
will consume. 













































ERY satisfactory results have been. 


grees F. before feeding. Mix only enough at 
one time for one or two feedings. 

The week before the gruel feeding is com- 
menced, a tablespoonful of the dry calf meal 
placed in the milk at each feeding will accus- 
tom the calf to the flavor of the meal. Feed 
the calf one-fifth gruel and four-fifths milk at 
five weeks of age; at six weeks, two-fifths 
gruel and three-fifths milk; at seven weeks, 
three-fifths gruel and two-fifths milk; at eight 
weeks, four-fifths gruel and one-fifth milk; 
and at nine weeks, all gruel. As the calf ad- 
vances in age increase the total quantity of 
milk and gruel fed in the same way as when 
milk alone is fed. Continue gruel feeding 
until the calf is four to six months of age. 
If it gets indigestion and scours at any time 
during the change from milk to gruel cut 
down the quantity of gruel un''l this condition 
disappears. Hay and grain feeding with calf 
meal gruels is the same as with skimmilk. 
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| RAISING CALVES ON MINI- | 
| MUM QUANTITY OF MILK | 


ARMERS who sell whole milk will 


find the following suggestions help- 
ful :— 


1. Leave the calf with its mother for one to 
three days after birth. 

2. Feed whole milk during the first two or 
three weeks. Be careful not to overfeed. 


3. It is best to féed the milk directly after 
milking, and always from clean utensils. Milk 
which has been allowed to cool should be 
warmed to 95 degrees F. 


4. Start feeding powdered skimmilk or pow- 
dered buttermilk mixed with warm water at 
the rate of one part powder to nine parts of 








SIZE AND PROFITABLENESS OF DAIRY HEIFERS 
INFLUENCED BY AGE AT FIRST FRESHENING 


The Progressive Farme 


Help the Good Calves Grow Up Quickly 


Feed not to exceed 16 pounds of milk 4 day 
at any time unless the calf is exce 


: Ptionall 
large and thrifty. : 7 


Commence feeding grain and hay when calf 
is about two weeks old. 

The first grain fed may be either cracked 
corn or whole oats or a mixture of the two, 

Almost any combination of the ordinary 
farm-grown grains will prove satisfactory when 
fed along with skimmilk. 

Feed not to exceed two pounds of grain a 
day up to the time the calf is weaned, 

Give the calf all the hay it will eat all the 
time. Clover, or mixed clover and grass, are 
preferred. It alfalfa is fed, mix a little grass 
hay with it, as it is apt to be too laxative for 
the young calf. 

Best results will be obtained if the calf is 
not turned out on pasture until it is past eight 
months of age. Keep it in the barn in a clean, 
well-bedded, well-lighted stall. 

Provide the calf with fresh water to drink, 

Be careful not to bring on digestive dis- 
turbances through feeding too much or in 
unclean pails. 








Chis heifer freshened at 20 months 
of age, weighed 700/bs. and 


produced 19 lbs Lutterfat a month 


BIG COWS OF ALL BREEDS MORE PROFITABLE. 
THAN SMALL COWS OF SAME BREED 





Chis heifer was over” 


QIS_ OC 
at first freshening, Weighed 850 Lbs, 
and produced 25 lbs huttertat a month 





BLUE VALLEY CREAM! INSTITUTE 











DEHORN EARLY | 


SB gplovies with horns often damage each 
other and occasionally the care- 
taker. For this reason it is advisable to 
remove the horns if the entire herd is 
composed of grades. Because of the at- 
tractiveness of well-trained horns, breed- 
ers of purebred dairy cattle usually pre- 
fer to let them grow. 





The best time to dehorn is before the calf 
is a week old, when the growth of the horns 
can be prevented by ap, lying caustic soda or 
potash to the horn buttons. Clip the hair from 
over and around the buttons the size of a 50- 
cent piece, and wash and thoroughly dry the 
clipped surface. After wrapping one end of 
the caustic stick with paper to protect the 
hand, slightly moisten the other end and care- 
fully rub it on each horn button alternately 
two or three times. Too much moisture on 
the stick will cause the caustic solution to 
spread and result in unnecessary pain and 
blindness if it should get in the eyes. 





WEIGHT AND HEIGHT OF | 
CALVES | 



















RAISING THE CALF ON CALF | 
MEAL GRUELS | 


J 
F SKIMMILK is scarce, whole milk 
may be gradually replaced by calf 

meal gruels. Although this method of 

feeding is not quite so satisfactory as 

‘the feeding of skimmilk, fairly good re- 

‘sults will be obtained if a good calf meal 

‘is selected and properly fed. 


There are several ready-mixed calf meals 
‘on the market. Satisfactory calf meals may 
also be mixed at home, provided the necessary 
ingredients can be obtained. 

The following mixture has been devised as 
the result of experience at the experimental 
farm of the Bureau of Dairy Industry at Belts- 

ille, Md. :— 

' 50 pounds finely ground corn. 

15 pounds linseed meal. 

15 pounds finely ground rolled oats, 
10 pounds dried blood flour. 

10 pounds dried skimmilk. 

1 pound salt. 

_ To prepare it for feeding, mix to a smooth 
bnsistency with an equal weight of cold wa- 
#. Then add eight pounds warm or boiling 
water for each pound of dry calf meal used. 
ir thoroughly until well mixed and allow it 
fo ‘stand for several hours. Warm ‘to 100: de- 
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as following table gives the normal 
body weight and height at withers of 
female dairy calves during the growing 
period :— 


HOLSTEINS JERSEYS 
Age in Height Weight Height Weight 
months Inches Pounds Inches Pounds 
BNO osc sesate 28.3 26.0 55 
ey ee 30.2 121 27.7 76 
pe PRN 32.3 157 29.4 105 
Bis ocar tae 34.2 200 31.2 140 
G > ausaeaods 36.2 249 32.9 174 
ee POT 38.0 302 35.1 222 
een 39.7 349 36.9 260 
RR RA 40.9 389 38.1 302 
8 ieatebans 42.2 425 39.3 340 
a seeckeuds 42.9 466 40.5 376 
Di peace coco 438 501 41.3 407 
OE. aenge nds 44.3 529 41.9 432 
E> wdncsaces 44.8 558 42.6 456 
BO egies vides 45.6 574 43.3 480 
an = exaules ete 46.2 596 43.8 503 
OOS’ esas ances 46.8 612 44.4 520 
TAR aT ESS 47.4 643 44.6 533 
I PRE 47.7 660 45.1 553 
ee soacboaue 47.9 686 45.5 572 
i= eee kaied 48.3 715 46.0 598 
SY: <cgeseavad 48.7 746 46.3 621 
Mine catia 48.9 774 46.5 649 
Bee ecank 49.2 796 46.8 668 
OR ii weaveasih 49.5 824 47.2 689 
EESTI - 499.8 = 841 47.4 716 
Fes Gh een OAS 48.0 770 


water, as a substitute for whole milk. Make 
all changes in feed gradually. : 


5. Semi-solid or condensed buttermilk may 
be used as a substitute for whole milk. It 
should be mixed with about three times its 
weight of warm water for feeding. 


6. Feed the prepared milk mixtures to calves 
in the same way and in the same quantities 
as ordinary skimmilk. 


7. Feed grain and hay as usual. 


8. Calves may be weaned from milk when 
about 70 days old, although better results are 
secured from feeding longer. 


There are several satisfactory prepared 
calf meals on the market. 


| TEACHING CALF TO DRINK | 


HE dairy calf should not be allowed 
to run with nor nurse its mother 
more than two or three days. 








It is not difficult to teach a hungry calf to 
drink; therefore, after separating it from its 
mother leave it alone until it gets hungry. The 
first milk offered should be warm milk fresh 
from its mother. Back the calf into a corner, 
straddle it, and place the bucket containing 
the milk directly in front of it. 


After dipping two fingers in the milk, place 
them in the calf’s mouth. When it begins to 
suck gradually lower the hand into the bucket 
of milk and spread the fingers so that milk 
will be drawn up between them as the calf 
sucks. After the calf gets several swallows 
of milk, carefully remove the fingers from its 
mouth. Repeat this operation as often as is 
necessary to teach the calf to drink. 


RAISING DAIRY CALVES 


AISE only the best heifer calves 
from the best cows in the herd. 














The raising of a good dairy calf begins be- 
fore it is born. Feed the mother well. 

Give the calf the colostrum or “first milk” 
from its mother. Colostrum is nature’s physic. 

Give the calf not more than three pints of 
milk the first feed. Be careful not to overfeed 
at any time. 

When the calf learns to drink give it from 6 
to 12 pounds of whole milk a day, 3 to 6 quarts, 
depending on its size. Increase the quantity 
as the calf grows. 

Feed three times a day during the first two 
or three weeks. 

Begin skimmilk feeding at two to three 
weeks of age, or later if the calf is not in good 
thrifty condition. Change gradually, over a 
two-weeks’ period, from whole to skimmilk. 


calf is ‘from 6 to 10 months old, 


Skimmilk may be fed: to adyantage until the, ) HAIL EL NSO iii 
POLS Qy iii Uiadsitis hs OEE 








HOW CALVES SHOULD GAIN | 


ORMAL development of dairy 

calves as indicated by their weights 
at different ages has been stated by W. 
W. Sweet in Missouri Experiment Sta- 
tion Circular 88 as follows :-— 


Normal Weight of Dairy Calves From Birth to 
One Year of Age 





—— 
N 


Age Holstein Jersey Ayrshire Shorthorn 
in months Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Bitth. <1 3% 88 53 65 75 

Ds stvecuse 121 76 90 118 

BS adcaveas 157 105 128 133 

Ree 2 200 140 170 174 

ae ee 249 174 218 225 

By weSwnce - 302 222 254 268 

vases 349 260 286 316 

Ge daxaweds 389 302 304 348 

nee 425 340 336 419 

D WGaSees 466 376 366 461 

Re 501 407 406 538 
ae eS 529 432 427 aes 
1D sgchowees 588 456 456 547 


Success has been obtained by weaning both 
Jersey and Holstein calves at five months, at 
four months, and at three months, and practi- 
cally normal gains were secured in almost 
every case when the calves were taken off 
a skimmilk ration at the age of 60 days. 


RAISING DAIRY CALVES 


OOD dairy herds are seldom built 
up and maintained by purchase. 














The cheapest and best way to improve the 
quality of the dairy herd -; to raise heifers 
from only good cows and have them sired by 
a good purebred bull, one whose daughters 
will produce better than their dams. 


| MILK TO FEED CALF | 


1, Allow calf to nurse mother 24 to 48 hours. 

2. First two weeks feed 5 to 6 quarts, 10 to 
12 pounds, per day for large calves; 4 to 5 
quarts, 8 to 10 pounds, for small ones. 

3. Second two weeks a pint more milk may 
be fed, but there is always danger of over- 
feeding. 

4. As the calf grows older the skimmilk may 
be increased, but at no time need more than 
8 or 9 quarts, 16 or 18 pounds, be fed per day. 

5. Feed from clean vessels, and at the same 
temperature—95 to 100 degrees—at all times. 


me 
CALF MEALS OR MIXTURES | 


No. 1— 
40 pounds blood flour. 
60 pounds linseed meal. 
60 pounds oat flour. 
100 pounds yellow cornmeal. 
4 pounds steamed bone meal. 
4 pounds ground limestone. 
4 pounds salt. 
No. 2— 
50 pounds blood flour. 
50 pounds linseed meal. 
150 pounds ground oats. 
100 pounds yellow cornmeal, 
4 pounds steamed bone meal. 
4 pounds limestone. 
4 pounds salt. 


CHEESE YIELD 

















= 








ae 
% fat Lbs. cheese from Lbs, cheese pet 
in milk 100 Ibs. milk Ib. fat 
3.0 8.38 2.76 
3.5 9.41 2.68 
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| DIFFICULT CHURNING | 

| 

_ aa . ‘ 

Ss COOL weather comes in the fall 

A complaints are numerous from read- 
ers who have difficulties in churning. 





It is a well-known fact that the milk of a 
» that has been milking a long time is 
case lifficult to churn than milk from a fresh 
= ae it is always advisable when practica- 
_ mix the milk of the cows that have 
sl in milk a long time with that of cows 
more recently fresh. The milk of cows that 
e soon to come fresh again may also have a 
a ong,” bitter, or salty taste. The follow- 
sa ore the principal causes of difficulties in 
churning :— 5 

1. Milk from cows that have been milking a 
long time since fresh. The fat globules are 
small and do not collect easily. Mix with such 
milk the milk of cows recently fresh, when 
that is practicable. 

2, Milk or cream that has not been properly 
soured or ripened. In winter this is quite fre- 
quently the cause of difficult churning, because 
milk or cream kept ata low temperature does 
not sour or ripen so readily. This slow sour- 
ing may also add to the danger of unpleasant 
flavors developing. Cream that is too sweet 
is more difficult to churn. Sour cream and 
sweet cream should not be mixed. 


The cream should be ripened at a tempera- 
ture around 70 degrees and stirred occasion- 
ally during the ripening period. If there is 
difficulty in ripening the cream with a good 
flavor, it is best to mix with the cream or 
milk a small quantity of sour milk or butter- 
milk of good flavor and stir it thoroughly with 
the milk or cream to be ripened, say a teacup- 
ful to a gallon of the milk or cream. The 
longer the milk or cream is kept, the greater 
the danger of undesirable flavors. 


3. The temperature of the milk or cream at 
the time of churning plays an important part 
in the ease or difficulty with which the churn- 
ing is done. In the South, where cottonseed 
meal is extensively fed, a higher temperature 
must be used in winter than is ordinarily 
recommended. Low temperatures cause dif- 
ficult churning, while high temperatures make 
it easier, but too high temperatures are to be 
avoided. Churning should take from 30 to 40 
minutes for best results. 

The temperature generally recommended for 
churning is 55 to 60 degrees, but in winter, 
when the cows are fed cottonseed meal, a 
temperature of 65 degrees may be desirable. 


4, The cream may be “frothy” or “‘yeasty,” 
due to the development of undesirable bacte- 
tia. This condition may be due to a diseased 
condition of the udder of the cow, but is more 
frequently due to faults in milking and hand- 
ling of the milk and milk vessels. Frothing 
of the cream may be due to the churn being 
too full, the temperature too low, or the milk 
or cream not sufficiently sour. 


5. The cream may be too thick or it may be 
too thin. In the South, especially when only 
one or two cows are kept and the whole milk 
is churned, the milk or cream is apt to be 
too thin for easy churning. 


6. When the cows are fed on dry feed the 
churning is more difficult than when they are 
getting green or succulent feed, and especially 
is cottonseed meal apt to cause more difficulty 
~ churning because it hardens the fat glob- 
ules. 


Readers having such trouble should write 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
876 on “Making Butter on the Farm.” 





| HOW TO GET A START IN 
DAIRYING 


Gskow into dairying with a few 


cows. 








(2) Learn to care for them and to feed them 
Properly, 


(3) Plan your crops to provide the best feed 
for them, 

i Keep a purebred bull or have arrange- 
ents so that you can get the service of one. 
(5) Know what your cows are Producing and 

et rid of the poorer ones, 

(6) Keep the best heifer calves from your 

ol cows and before long you will have a 

me Producing herd, and you will know how 
© care for and feed them. 


| DONT’S FOR DAIRY SIRE | 


Poxt underfeed the dairy sire when 
young, 








Don't underfeed him when mature. 
sit ed nina shut up without exercise, 
Doa’t te ie to run with the cows. 
Don't bevy im with a rope or strap. 

4 Ow anyone to tease or plague him. 
mt trust him at any time. 


», : 
mt use him too heavily before he is ma- 


= ture, or after. 
ponent forget he is a “bull,” 
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The 
Alabama Experiment Station 


averaged °8.43 in seed cotton 
for each *l spent for potash 

















































In fertilizer experiments with cotton on the six soil groups listed 
in the table below the Alabama Experiment Station averaged a 
return of $8.43 in seed cotton for each $1 spent for muriate of 
potash. The tests were conducted over a period of five years and 
are described in Bulletin 228 of the Station. The cotton was 
fertilized with superphosphate, nitrate of soda and muriate of 
potash, and returns were compiled from each of these elements. 
Here are the tabulated results: 


——===== ==—=—==——=———————_——————— 








Pounds of Seed Cotton Pro- Return Per Dollar 
duced Per Ton of Material Invested 
SOIL GROUP Sieee — ~~ Sanne: _— 7 
Oo ce) oO 0 
phosphate Soda Potash phosphate Soda Potash 


Highland Rim 2340 | 3120 | 6480 || $11.01] $4.03] $12.96 
Limestone Valleys 580 2500 3360 2.73 3.33 6.72 
Appalachian Plateau | 1020 3440 4480 4.80 4.59 8.96 
Piedmont Plateau 520 | 2700 | 2080 2.45| 3.60| 4.16 
Greenville 720 | 2740 | 2480 3.39| 3.65| 4.96 
Norfork 850 | 2860 | 6400 4.00] 3.81] 12.80 


AVERAGE 1005 | 2893 | 4213 || $4.73} $3.84 | $8.43 
=< ss Ss sls SS SSN 


























Note that muriate of potash It will pay you to make sure 
was far in the lead both in’ that your fertilizer is well- 
pounds of seed cotton pro- balanced with plenty of potash. 
duced per ton of material and You can increase the potash 
in return per dollar invested. content of your fertilizer by 
In fact the combined return PPlying a 200-pound bag of 
from $2 spent for superphos- muriate of potash with each 
shateand nitrate of soda. wes *% of fertilizer used. Potash 
ee ee er is cheap and potash pays! 

returned by $1 spent for muri- N.V. POTASH EXPORT MY. 


of Amsterdam, Helland 


ate of potash. 740 Hurt Building Atlanta, Georgia 


POTASH®)PAYS 













WEEE ies: 
“‘Extra potash pays extra cash’’ is a slogan wherever f Cxtra (ash g 





extra potash is used, at planting or as top-dressing. 
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Lhe Progressive Former ; 


Feed Values and Feeding Requirements 









































~ —— 0 pgm RR aR ta INET RS AA a | immediately after breeding and continuing 
| DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS AND PLANT FOODS IN 100 POUNDS | sis cow is ready to calve.—Minnesota 
| OF FEEDING MATERIALS pectin 
—— | 
nee eee mone - “ 
Digestible Nutrients Plant Foods in } SILOS AND SILAGE | 
in 100 pounds 100 ater — eet ee eee: 
FEED kouanes? cael HE following will serve as a guide 
Carbo- Phosphoric 7 i : 
Protein hydrates Fat Nitrogen acid Potash relative to the quantity of silage that 
EMS Uy atone aseaptcs scate scare seuee ss 2 he 4 eo -69 = may be fed daily to different classes of 
Pee OG COD GEST oaccec cs swiencecscce seine 5. Bez 3. -38 58 63 Ne eee 
See ON (STOUNG) — oe sevice con ccesccussesuve 4 47.3 sz 32 .07 -66 livestock : 
| ERS aR See ERT OMT, Sp Ran eae eee a 5.8 oe = Me = ae Approximate Daily Ration of Silage 
IR Ls os) seca G sais © sGi sae. 8’ 1sv cs ade 12.5 r 34 2.5 2.95 62 ie 
Wheat RR ap A ARR: SRT 13.4 46.2 4.3 2.77 2.11 1.18 Kind of Stock Pounds 
Wheat feed (shorts and bran) ............ 12.9 45.1 4.0 2.69 2.19 88 Draft horses— 
2s. eee Re ca tevered oH ie = a ed ee x alts: GRder. GOO PERT. <. .ccsiccesnccdetedes 10 
toh eke Winnua baat 6 ones inane ets ena j .f , : 85 7 1 ae 
iawers Nae RTE 5.6512. Tisai cone scans 21.5 30.5 6.1 4.24 ‘99 09 —— work horses or mules........ 20 
ee anys ese ds soc cxiewdicine sicative ss 9.7 52.1 3.8 1.9% 81 -56 a ‘ 
ES Se ei i aS eran Nemo 3.0 36.3 1 64 A .58 Beef calves, first winter..........ss.+0+ 15 
INS Sen FO dame esis 4.7 64.6 1.7 1.22 .49 26 WEATHUe BUCUATO: sidgpnwice sc sducatinire sess 22 
SERS SAR se Oe penne Pee a 3 12.3 a 53 09 2 Yearlings om full Seed... ....0.....cancwccees 12 
Rice bran (high grade) ...............-+++- 7.9 38.1 8.8 1.94 2.22 1.20 1,000-pound cattle on full feed...... 15 to 25 
mice bran (low grade) .........vivscceeess 7.4 37.7 YAS 1.7: 2.26 1.22 Waste GEA J60 ha sd-caes dat bochaesua 35 to 40 
odin tS dan comida vse ocanaw toe wpe 8.0 57.2 7.5 1.99 3.08 4.17 Bae come 30 
a cc rene sel chee 6 4p teges 9.0 65.8 2.3 1.78 .57 oda ney aa ia a i a ina me ab 
I EIIER = on 5.0 <> th cc ss co's ce caclsecens 6.1 56.6 2.0 1.55 nee ss eae 
IERIE (iss sci sonnen eeGes ean s/anbe 10.1 65.4 2.4 2.00 ee mee Breeding €WES .....4+.ssesessesseenaeeeees 2% 
Feterita-head chops ..........-....eeseeees 7A 56.8 1.8 1.78 eee a PEMMORUE SUID. ooic cmc c vcs c Chose s Seescse ces 2% 
cacenume ME, oder eek vc cd ibs so cbweeweer ve e 7 nr eA = = 
te i cmb kaadwnm <a : 7 . 7 é 
CEE EEING cancers $6405 sasoavsy wines 6.3 58.1 1.9 1,60 ena eis COMMON FEEDS AND THEIR 
ER ses ko 50 bode dice' 6:0 s.<40sa:00's' 13.3 29.6 16.5 3.12 1.50 1.50 
Cottonseed meal, 44 per cent ............ 37.0 21.8 8.6 7.06 2.67 1,81 SUBSTITI ITES 
Cottonseed meal, % per cent ............ 30.0 27.2 7.0 5.76 2.66 1.80 ; 
Linseed meal, new process ..........+...> 31.7 37.9 2.8 5.90 Beg 1.30 
Linseed sneal, old process .............-+- 30.2 32.6 6.7 5.42 1.70 1.27 HE following table shows feeds that 
eon ae anatase isin souk dain o4 19.4 54.5 1.1 3.78 1.01 1.49 : 
Peanut, with hull ..............:-0+-00-0-- 17.9 8.2 32.6 4.06 76 64 may be substituted for some of the 
SINE, WSRTICEE TEMES. Foo eie's 60s oo pcton eee 27.4 10.0 42.9 4.88 1.02 -65 s m s wil = 
Peanut cake from hulled nuts ............ @.3 22.5 92 77 1.2 | (185 peo righ age feeds without greatly af 
peceat cake or meal from unhulled nuts 24.2 4 be = ‘w sas ecting the ration :— 
OYDEANS 2... eee eee cece cree eceeeereeeeeeees 33.2 : 1 5.84 Ee 4 Feeds that may be substituted, quan- 
ook hang i ee ee ahh en okt a 39.7 34.7 4.5 6.91 Scien cos tities depending on relative feed- 
II MIB oie ic. 5 co as cikin. 45.40 oo ds o10 0.0 18.1 50.8 5.5 3.33 one Heed ° he 
Velvet bean and pod meal ................ 13.6 51.6 3.4 2.94 69 1.59 os mg, value, 
Sunflower seed, with hulls ...............- 13.5 38.1 20.3 2.58 1.22 56 Corn—Barley, kafir, milo, sorghum, oats, buck- 
res 20ed, without hulls ............ — y = e jase oa wheat, rice, or similar feeds rich in carbo- 
ara naw sacuin aie nel m nice 3. 4. J d 19 ‘ 
Skimmilk (centrifugal) .............00000. 3.6 5.1 2 ‘61 122 17 a a tiple 
LE ene be | 4.6 9 .53 22 17 Oats—-Bran, coarse middlings, dried distillers’ 
ED Sr Ss on Shai siclals .n'eia's 3.4 4.9 A 58 ee 4 16 grains, or feeds having similar physical 
Semi-solid buttermilk ..................... 29.3 41.0 6.2 4.99 arate ioe and nutritive qualities. 
URGE « OURIIEMRIEIE ie 2 te 352 a oun 4500 eosnne 12.6 16.7 3.5 2.14 et “03 wt ivan 4 I , ied 
Tankage (55-60 per cent protein) ........ 54.0 a 7.2 9.30 5.58 5.50 heat bran—Ground oats, other bran, dried 
Acorn, kernel and shell .................. 2.3 36.2 3.8 54 ee ii distillers’ grains, coarse middlings, alfalfa 
INN: FAERM oo ray Sesh cinub.c. v's heels 4.6 65.2 8 1.42 24 38 meal, or feeds having similar nutritive and 
MRONMSRCS: (COME) ..2.0 02.2 e cece ecceseeseeee 1.0 58.2 an 51 24 3.16 physical qualities. 
te a a TAD ot R Sts Linseed meal—Peanut meal, gluten feed, 
(ISSR i a A 10.2 3.3 ae ae sos copra meal, cottonseed meal (for some an- 
ogc cine Sats sine vasdis basa Wee's 8 6.4 of a .04 .22 imals,) velvet bean meal, or similar feeds 
EEE TD SEO OO EE IEE 1.1 15.8 of 3S 12 .53 high in protein and mineral matter. 
ead ea Cueva 4 7 7 = e ~ Cottonseed meal—Cottonseed cake, linseed 
Corn stover, medium in water ........... 2:1 42.4 2 91 40 1.15 meal, peanut meal, gluten feed, copra meal, 
eReeL) BEOVIR, WEEY ALY .cccniccccneccescoces 2.2 47.8 1.0 .94 45 1,29 velvet bean meal, sorghum meal, or simi- 
MUTE AORVGR CIGGAECT) | oc. is ieisccsecsnsoccace 3.2 40.1 1:1 1.14 os saa lar feeds high in protein and mineral 
INN kc hw cic hg gametes vind peo'ie «acm Se 6 47.3 3 -46 23 1.02 matter. 
aie e ain Grain i dite.o'e a boag niet aes oaeivan oe 3.1 45.5 1.1 .90 aa SEH f ‘ F 
Sorghum fodder or hay .............-..+: 2.8 44.8 2.0 1.18 ae eas Corn silage—Sorghum silage, other silage, pas- 
I CO DIE woo oc ntcw awe ocveeecsce 2.9 45.0 1.0 1.06 42 1.13 ture, wet beet pulp, roots, and green forage 
Millet (German) hay 4.8 49.7 1.7 1.2 35 1.44 crops, or similar succulent feeds. 
ae ag AB Cae re ee -< =< 3 2 = a4 Pasture—Silage, wet beet pulp, roots, or forage 
at hay .......- 4.5 38.1 1.7 1.34 "30 3.27 crops are good supplements. (There is no 
Ms aiSan ond. G0 Gab 0s vanes 10.6 39.0 9 2.38 54 2.23 practical substitute for pasture in most sec- 
Red clover hay 7.6 39.3 1.8 2.05 a 1.63 tions if economy is considered.) 
Cowpea hay III 0B ST DE BGB_— Clover, hay—Other tegume hays, such as al- 
a ARS a EI Fy?” 40.9 12 2.30 :70 1.10 falfa, lespedeza, peanut, soybean, cowpea, 
padee view I wadiochs caw esa Bare cnioees 2 11.4 39.8 1.2 2.67 nee “ye or velvet bean hay. 
NE eo on is warnee ence esis cates 8.6 41.1 yo | 1.94 . 2.07 . : — ~ a a , 
Beenut vine, iihous nuts ... 6.6 37.0 3.0 1.46 1’ ye Timothy hay Other KEAse hays, mixed hays, 
Peanut vine, with nuts ....... 9.4 37-7 10.6 2.10 Bs a oat straw, or similar roughages. 
BEE BING. SBOWOE woe ce csscsscedvccnse 7.0 38.4 3.3 1.55 ‘ciate wae Corn stover—Other stovers, grass hays, oat 
I NE io oa aisinme sipheih'aucieam'eae 12.0 40.3 1.4 2:62 55 2.65 straw, or similar roughages. 
Vetch (hairy) hay .......ccccccccecceceses 15.7 37.1 1.9 3.18 1.03 2.62 ie 
NEE ac as big 4:hin Risinb » smsiawpaare 2 3 33.3 15 .74 36 1.28 Oat straw—Corn stover, other stovers, barley 
TR ce ss Laem cumin deeb a ae 2.8 38.5 1.0 .90 Bi 4 89 straw and other straws, cottonseed hulls, 
Cowpea. EN oprdin's-<'s' 5s sce weaned 4 a4 anu oie ealh ale 3.4 39.1 m4 1.09 Pmt and similar feeds.—U. S. D 
ININE | cis'eic nso sive sseensensssesercehsoe 1.1 15.0 ef 34 16 44 
porghom silage as nnsssressersenssessennsens 4 11.6 ) 24 .15 19 T gear \ 
orn and soybean silage ... 3. 3.8 8 40 2 
Soyiean silage ........ . bncledets dicte xton vias a8 26 11.0 7 62 o a | SALT FOR LIVESTOCK | 
! { 
refineries, contains from 30 to 70 per cent of OCK salt and salt bricks are used 


MINERAL REQUIREMENTS 
FOR DAIRY COWS 


HORTAGE of minerals is apt to oc- 

cur when cows of high producing 
ability are fed liberally with grain and 
mill feeds, and no legume hay—alfalfa, 
clover, or soybean hay—is fed. 





a ieniiaimensy 





Shortage of minerals is indicated when cat- 
tle, especially cows in milk, chew at wood and 
eat dirt or bones. 


Sources of Mineral Supplies 
1, Legume hay is rich in lime. One pound 
of alfalfa hay contains as much calcium as 
100 péunds of corn and almost as much as 10 
pounds of timothy. Wheat bran and cotton- 
seed meal are especially good sources of phos- 
phorus, while corn, linseed meal, and oats 

supply this material in fair amounts. 


2. The following commercial by-products are 
recommended as sources of calcium and phos- 
phorus :— 4 


“Raw bone meal for feeding’? or “Poultry 
bone meal.” The fimely ground should be 
specified. Thig should not be confused with 
“Steamed bone meal,” which is used for fer- 
tilizer. 

7 


‘Special steamed bone meal.” A high-grade 
by-product suitable for feeding. 


Spent bone black, a by-product of sugar 


calcium phosphate compared with 48 per cent 
for bone meal, and should be purchased only 
on guaramteed amalysis. It serves the same 
purpose as bone meal. 

3. The following are also practical and eco- 
mnomical sources of kime:— 

Finely ground limestone. Care should be 
taken to use only limestone that is high in 
calcium and low in magnesium, or the results 
may be injurious rather than helpful. Write 
the state experiment station for information 
about the character of limestone in your lo- 
cality. 

Wood ashes. 

4, These products may be kept before cattle 
either alone or in mixture with salt at the 
rate of one part salt to four of bone meal, or 
they may be mixed with the grain ration at 
the rate of two pounds to 100. 


Lack of Iodine 
Indicated by goiter or swelling of the neck 
in calves at birth. Add iodine to the feed of 
pregnant cows in one-grain doses daily or 
omce a week im seven-grain doses, begimning 


quite extensively and serve the pur- 
pose well. 


Some object to rock salt for horses be- 
cause they think the frequent licking of the 
salt may lead to the formation of the bad 
habit of “‘wind-sucking.” The common granu- 
lated salt is satisfactory if protected from the 
weather—rain. This kind of salt may be kept 
from getting hard by mixing with it an 
equal weight of cottonseed or other oil meal. 

Dairy Cow.—Babcock and Carlyle as a result 
of experiments at the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station concluded that dairy cows required 
daily three-quarters of an ounce to an ounce 
of salt for every 1,000 pounds of live weight 
and then .3 oumee in addition for every 10 
pounds of milk produced. 

As soon as calves begin to eat grain, which 
should be at about one month of age, they 
should have free access to salt. 

Beef Cattle.—A mixture of one part of salt 
to two or three parts by weight of wood 
ashes, or superphosphate (acid phosphate), 
or bone meal, should be kept before the beef 


cattle breeding herd at all times, 
found that fattening beef 


and it js 
cattle if allowed 


free access to salt will take from one-half 


an ounce to one ounce of salt daily for 
1,000 pounds of live weight, 
ing to the age of the 
and the kinds of feed. 


animals, 


: every 
var ying accord. 
the season, 


Hoerses.—Hard working horses require more 
salt than when idle, taking something ike 
two ounces per head daily. Salt is lost through 


sweat as well as the urine. 


Pigs.—It is definitely established that 


pigs 


do better on a regular allowance of salt, gl. 
though they require less than any other farm 
animals. They may take or be given as much 
as 1-16 of an ounce daily or as little as 1-64 of 


an ownce daily, but they require salt 


and 


should have free access to it after their de- 
sire for salt has been once satisfied by small 


quantities fed for a few days. 


Pigs hungry 


for salt should mot be allowed to eat alll the 


salt they will, for it will often prove 
ously injurious. 

Sheep may take or be fed as much as 
half ounce of salt daily, but if they first 


Seri- 


one- 
have 


their salt hunger satisfied amd then have free 
access to it they will probably take consid. 


erably less. 
is to keep it constantly before them so 
can eat at will. 


The best way of salting sheep 


they 





COST OF POUND OF GRAIN AT 
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GIVEN PRICE PER BUSHEL 


| 








: 4 
Dollars 
When a Bushel Weighs 
32 40 48 50 56 6) 7 
Ibs. Ths. Ibs. Ths. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs, 
One Pound Costs 
30... 937 .750 62 £0 .536 500 AB 
.32... 1000 .800 667 64 571.583 A57 
34... 1.062 .850 .708 68 607 «367 SA 
36... 1.125 .900 .750 .72 643 600 514 
38... 1.187 950 .792 76 678 633 343 
40... 1.250 1.000 .833  .80 714 8666 S71 
42... 1.312 1050 875 .84 750 700 
44... 1.375 1.100 917 88 .786 .733 £2 
46... 1.437 1.150 658 92 821 = .767 67 
.48... 1.500 1.200 1.000 .96 857 800 6% 
.50... 1.562 1.250 1.042 1.00 893.833 \714 
52... 1.625 1.300 1083 1.04 928 867 7% 
54... 1687 1.350 1.125 1.08 964 90 Jil 
56... 1,750 1.400 1.167 1.12 1.000 .933 
58... 1.812 1.450 1.208 1.16 1.036 .967 83 
60... 1.875 1.500 1.250 1.20 1.071 1.000 857 
62... 1.937 1.550 1.292 1.24 1.107 1.033 8% 
64... 2.000 1.600 1.333 1.28 1.143 1.067 914 
66... 2.062 1.650 1.375 1.32 1.178 1.100 94% 
68... 2.125 1.700 1.417 1.36 1.214 1.133 9” 
70... 2.187 1.750 1.458 1.40 1.250 1.167 100 
72... 2.250 1.800 1.500 1.44 1.286 1.200 108 
74... 2.312 1.850 1.542 1.48 1.321 1.233 1.057 
76... 2.375 1.900 1.583 1.52 1.357 1.267 1.08 
78... 2.437 1.950 1.625 1.56 1.393 1.300 L1l4 
80... 2.500 2.000 1.667 1.60 1.428 1,333 114% 
82... 2.562 2.050 1.708 1.64 1.464 1.367 1.7 
84... 2.625 2.100 1.750 1.68 1.500 1.400 LM 
86... 2.687 2.150 1.792 1.72 1.536 1.433 1.28 
88... 2.750 2.200 1.833 1.76 1.571 1.467 1.257 
90... 2.812 2.250 1.875 1.80 1.607 1.500 1.286 
92... 2.875 2.300 1.917 1.84 1.633 1.533 1.314 
94... 2:937 2.350-1.958 1.88 1.678 1.567 1.348 
96... 3.000 2.400 2.000 1.92 1.714 1.600 L371 
98... 3.062 2.450 2.041 1.96 1.750 1.633 1.400 
1.00... 3.125 2.500 2.083 2.00 1.786 1.667 143 








OOD, pure water should be 





| ae | 
| WATER FOR DAIRY COWS | 





fur- 


nished dairy cows, and it should al- 
ways be easy or convenient for them to 


reach it. 


2. The more milk produced the more water 


required. 
3. Cows require more water 


weather than in cool. 


in warm 


4. Cows giving milk should be watered three 
times a day in summer and twice a day @ 
winter, or better still, have water easy for 


them to get at all times. 


Dry cows will get 


along all right on water once a day in winter, 
but should have it twice a day in summer. 


5. For heavy milking cows the water should 


net be too cold. 


6. Cows getting water at a temperature of 


70 degrees drank 10 pounds 
day than those getting ice water. 


more each pet 


The following table shows the milk given 


and water consumed by three cows:— 




















Dry on 
Maintenance 
In Milk Ration | 
be wo 
vo - 
g oa ‘- 
alte] FE] 23) 8 
FE mols | bP St ks 
| Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Ko 
iJersey...... | 26.8 | 77.3 | 28.3 | 14.7 | a 
tJersey...... {13.3 | 40.3 | 18.2 | 1.6 br 
*Holstein.... 103.3 307.0 | 36.58 | 00.0 {08 
+The temperature of the barn and of the 


used varied from 45 to 55 degrees F. 
*Thirty-three days after calving. 
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polishing your fine furniture 
Bois woodwork the marvelous 

“3-in-One Way,” you remove 
all the dirt, grime and “bloom.” 
At the same time you produce a 
delightful dry polish that lasts. 


The “3-in-One Way” is so easy, 
too; and so very economical: 





1st Wring out a cloth from cold 
water. 


Pour a little 3-in-One on the 
2ndkour 





3 Rub the surface to be clean- 
rd ed. When cloth becomes soil- 
ed, rinse and re-oil. Do this fre- 
quently, 


NOW polish with a soft dry cloth 
and a beautiful clean luster will re- 
sult. Surface scratches will disappear 


and the handsome grain of the wood 
reappear. 


Try the “3-in-One Way” and you will 
never want to polish furniture and 
woodwork any other way. 


3-in-One 


ane remarkable properties of 3-in- 
tre the result of scientifically 
se ining animal, mineral and vege- 
“i é oils of the very highest quality. 
ese blended properties are unique 
auite different from those of any 
Single oil. Insist upon 3-in-One. 
fold at all good grocery, drug, notion, 
“ed are, department and _ general 
- s. Three size bottles and two 
ze Handy Qi] Cans. 


Manufactured since 1894 
‘ee-In-One Oil Compan 
130 William St., New York 


FREE 


Generous Sample and i, 
il. 
lustrated Dictionary of 
Request both ona 
bostal card. 

















| ESTIMATING SILO CAPACITY 


T IS often desirable to know how 

many tons a given silo holds, and also 
how many tons are left after several 
feet of silage is fed out. 





The silo capacity tables used by most silo 
manufacturers usually overestimate the num- 
ber of tons, sometimes as much as 25 per cent 
in the case of a tall silo. The following table 
of capacities is based on work done at the 
Missouri College of Agriculture, where the 
silage from 32 silos has been measured and 
weighed out for a period of five years. The 
Missouri data are considered the most accu- 
rate for present day silage conditions:— 


Depth of NUMBER TONS IN SILO 
Settled Diameter of Silo in Feet 
Silage-feet 


10 12 14 16 18 20 

10 13.7 3937 26.9 35.1 44.4 54.9 

12 16.7 24.1 32.8 42.9 54.2 67.0 

14 199 226 39.0 509 643 79.5 

16 23 33.2 45.2 59 74.5 92.1 

18 26.2 37.7 51.4 67.1 84.8 104.8 

20 29.4 42.4 57.7 75.3 95.2 117.7 

22 32.6 47.0 64.0 83.5 105.6 130.5 

24 35:9 ~Si7 70.4 91.9 116.1 143.5 

26 39.2 56.4 76.8 100.3 126.8 156.7 

28 42.5 61.2 83.4 108.9 137.6 170.1 

29 44.3 63.7 86.8 113.3 143.2 177.1 

30 45.9 66.0 90.0 117.5 148.5 183.6 

31 47.6 68.5 93.4 121.9 154.1 189.9 

32 49.3 70.9 96.7 126.2 159.5 196.2 

33 51.0 73.4 100.0 130.5 165.0 202.5 

34 52.7 75.8 103.3 134.8 170.5 208.7 

Par | 54.4 78.2 106.6 139.1 175.9 215.0 

36 56.1 80.7 110.0 143.5 181.4 221.3 
For each 
additional 

foot, add 1.69 2.43 3.31 4.31 5.47 6.26 

The data given in the above table are used 
on the average conditions as found in the 
Corn Belt, and assume that the corn is well 
eared, that the grains are well dented, that 
the lower leaves have fired, that a small 
quantity of water was added to the silage, 
and that the silage has settled at least 30 days 
after filling. For unusual conditions the fol- 
lowing corrections may be made:— 

1. If corn is less mature, as in the milk 
stage, add one-eighth to the weights given in 
the table. 

2. If ears are unusually heavy in proportion 
to stalk, add one-tenth to table figures. 

3. If corn is quite dry and much water must 
be added, deduct one-tenth from table figures. 


4. If little or no ears are present, deduct 
one-tenth from figures in table. 

From the above table it is an easy matter 
to estimate the tons remaining in a silo after 
it has been partly fed out. First find from 
the table the total number of tons of settled 
silage when feeding was started. Then de- 
duct from this the number of tons in a silo 
of the depth which has been fed out. The dif- 
ference is the number of tons remaining. Thus 
if a 12-foot silo had 36 feet of settled silage, 
when feeding started, by the table it would 
have contained 80.7 tons. Now if 10 feet re- 
mains in the bottom of the silo, it means that 
26 feet of settled silage has been fed out. 
By the table a 12-foot silo with 26 feet of set- 
tled silage would amount to 56.4 tons. Deduct- 
ing 56.4 tons from 80.7 leaves 24.3 tons re- 
maining in the silo. 





ESTIMATING CORN OR OTH. | 
ER GRAIN IN CRIB OR BIN 


IRST get the cubic content of crib 

or bin in inches or cubic content of 
space occupied by grain if crib is not 
full. 

The cubic content is obtained by multiplying 
inside length by width, then multiplying that 
product by height of crib or average depth 
of corn. Average width must be estimated if 
crib has sloped sides. 


Having cubic content, proceed as follows to 
obtain number of bushels of grain:— 


For unshucked corn—divide by 5,000. 
For shucked corn—divide by 4,300. 


For shelled corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
and buckwheat—divide by 2,150. 


Remember that the dimensions of the bin or 
crib for height, width, and length must be in 
inches and not in feet or feet and inches. 


TO ESTIMATE NUMBER OF 
TONS OF HAY 


1 SQUARE or oblong stack, multiply 
the length in feet by width in feet 
and this by one-half the height. Divide 
the result by 250 to 300, according as to 
whether the hay is fine or coarse and if 
well cured and well settled. 

In Round Stack.—Square the distance around 


the stack in yards. Multiply this by 4 times 
the height in yards. Point off two places from 
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—now offered by your A. S. A. 


Praeeers have welcomed this new Swift Certificate of 
Quality as their surest buying guide! For it assures: 


BEST MATERIALS—plant food from most productive sources. 
DOUBLE MIXED —fertilizer thoroughly mixed and in good 

drilling condition, so that each plant gets its share of food. : 
TRIPLE TESTED—in fully equipped laboratories. This as- 

sures the right kind of plant food, in right form, correct amount. 


“Guaranteed analysis” guarantees the amount of plant food 
only. This certificate assures quality! 


Red Steer for you means bigger yields of better quality. 


Ask your Authorized Swift Agent to tell you more about 
*6-12-6, 5-15-5 and 4-12-4. These high analyses give you your 
plant food for less money. 

If you can’t locate your A. S. A. at 
once, write to the nearest Swift Ferti- 
lizer Works. 


*These analyses are shown in the order of nitro- 
gen, or its equivalent in ammonia, phosphoric 
acid and potash to conform with the agreement 
of the State Agronomists, the A.O. A.C. and 
the N. F. A. Formerly they were shown as 
12-6-6, 15-5-5 and 12-4-4, respectively. 


Swift & Company 


Fertilizer Works 


Albany, Ga. 
Greensboro, N. C, 
Norfolk, Va. 
Shreveport, La. 
La Grange, Ga. 


Swifts Red Steer Fertilizers 


“It pays to use them’”’ 
BEST MATERIALS—DOUBLE MIXED=TRIPLE TESTED 


- (0.30) 
PNT bevelavAare| 
swift Agent 
es, 


FERTILIZERS 
MTPAYS 10 USE THEM 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Columbia, S. C. 
New Orleans, La. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Wilmington, Del. 








Look for this sign 
of your A. S.A. 





























the right and divide remainder by 20. 
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Producing Beef [hat Tops the Market 


q BEEF CATTLE RAISING | 








N ADDITION to the bulletins and 


books listed below, the state experi- 
ment stations have also issued bulletins 
on many phases of cattle and other live- 
stock production. 


Below are listed Farmers’ Bulletins on cattle 
raising issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., which 
so long as available may be had free from any 
reader’s Congressmen and U. S, Senators:— 


569—Texas or Tick Fever. 

578—Making and Feeding of Silage. 

612—Breeds of Beef Cattle. 

666—Foot and Mouth Disease. 

825—Pit Silos. 

909—Cattle Lice Eradication. 

949—Dehorning and Castrating Cattle. 

1017—Cattle Scab Control. 

1018—Hemorrhagic Septicemia. 

1057—Cattle Fever Tick. 

1066—Determining the Age of Cattle by the 
Teeth. 

1068—Judging Beef Cattle. 

1069—Tuberculosis in Livestock. 

1073—Growing Beef on the Farm. 

1138—The Beef Calf. 

1179--Cottonseed Products for Livestock. 

1273—Stock Poisoning Death Camas. 

1292—Livestock Shipping Associations. 

1330—Beef Cattle Barns. 

1355—Blackleg. 

1341—Brahman Cattle. 

13799—Beef Production in Cotton Belt. 

1382—-Fattening Steers in the Corn Belt. 

1395—Beef Cattle Production in the Range 
Area 


1415S—Beef: "Slaughtering, Cutting, Curing. 
14146—Fattening Beef Calves. 
1502—Codperative Livestock Shipping Associa- 


tion. 
1546—Livestock Farming in the Black Prairie 
Belt—Alabama and Mississippi. 

1536—Infectious Abortion of Cattle. 
1549—Feeding Cattle for Beef. 

The following books may be had from book- 
sellers :-— 

“Feeds and Feeding,” 
Tison. 

“Types and Breeds of Farm Animals,” by 
Pinmb. 

“The Study of Breeds,” by Shaw. 

“Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Livestock,” by Wil- 
cox. 

“Animal Breeding,” by Mumford. 

“Beef Cattle,” by Snapp. 

“Breeding Farm Animals,” by Harper. 

“Livestock Judging and Production,” by 
Curtis. 

“Manual of Farm Animals,” by Harper. 

“Beef Production,” by Mumford. 


by Henry and Mor- 





BEEF PRODUCTION RECOM. | 
MENDATIONS 


HE beef cattle committee of the re- 

cent East Tennessee Farmers’ Con- 
vention, after pointing out that “in the 
past, prices for beef cattle have fluctu- 
ated in fairly regular order on a six- to 
eight-year upward swing and a like num- 
ber of years in declining,” makes among 
others the following recommendations 
“for the largest returns in beef produc- 
tion” :— 








1, Use a purebred beef bull on all cows main- 
tained for beef production. 

2. Keep a herd of either purebred or good 
grade cows for beef calf production. 

3. Sell calves of inferior breeding at the veal 
age. 

4. Give the cattle better care in the way of 
feed and shelter during the winter months. 

5. Give animals of inferior quality a short 
feed and put them on the winter market. 

6. Summer finish cattle with grain (concen- 
trates) on grass when possible. 








BEEF HERD MANAGEMENT | 


ROFITABLE beef production com- 


mercially depends upon the grade cow 
herd and the use of a good, purebred bull, 
managed so that each generation of cows 
Selected is an improvement upon:the pre- 
ceding one. 

In order that this may be true the best 
heifer calves should be kept each year to take 
the place of barren or shy breeding cows. All 
other calves produced may be sold either as 
weanling calves at 6 to 8 months old, as stock- 
ers or feeders at 1 or 2 years, or finished as 
baby beef at from 16 to 20 months, or as fat 
Steers at an older age. 





Small farms in a high state of cultivation 
and where large quantities of feed are pro- 
duced may be stocked with breeding cows to 
their greatest carrying capacity and the 
calves disposed of at weaning time or fattened 
as baby beef to advantage. In that way prac- 


tically no cattle other than the breeding herd 
are maintained, whereas if the calves were 
carried over as stockers and feeders to older 
ages, more feed and pasture would be _ re- 
quired. This practice is often found to be very 


profitable. If, om the other hand, a limited 
quantity of feed is produced on a farm of this 
kind, it would be more profitable to sell the 
calves at weaning time to men who make a 
specialty of feeding that kind of cattle for the 
market. 


Breeders who operate large holdings where 
extensive pastures are available and _ feed 
enough is grown to carry the calves through 
winter as stockers, often find it more profit- 
able to carry them to an older age and get 
more weight per head. 

If in either case a certain method for dis- 
posing of calves is adopted, more than likely 
it will become necessary to vary from that 
method occasionally on account of changes in 
conditions. Unfavorable years for growing feed 
may make it necessary to sell the calves at 
weaning time. Also, on farms where it is in- 
tended to carry the calves over as stockers, 
pastures and winter feed crops. may be cut 
short by drouth or some other unforeseen con- 
dition, making it necessary to dispose of the 
calf crop earlier than usual. 





—ourtesy Hoard’s Dairyman. 


SOURCES AND PRODUCTION OF BEEF IN 
UNITED STATES 





| STEER FEEDING POINTERS | 


TEERS for feeding must have beef 
characteristics fixed by beef ancestry. 


These may be obtained quite satisfactorily 
by continually using purebred bulls of the 
same type and breed. 





The highest percentage of good cuts and 
the least waste in killing are the qualities de- 
sired in beef steers. In selecting feeders, how- 
ever, a strong frame with plenty of room for 
vital organs must be chosen, for the steer that 
would kill with least waste might not be 
strong enough to put on the greatest amount 
of flesh economically. 


A wide strong back, great heart girth, and 
smooth covering of flesh are essentials in a 
good feeder. The head is an excellent index 
of the power of a steer to make economical 
gains. A side view of the body from hocks 
and knees to backbone should show a well- 
filled rectangle. The general form should be 
compact and deep and broad. Short-legged 
animals are desirable. Good balance or pro- 
portion of parts is very important. 

Cattle are classified by the purpose for 
which they are sold, amd graded according to 
their fitness for that purpose. 

Feeders are usually bought at the big mar- 
kets or from local buyers. High-priced land 
cannot be profitably used to raise steers. When 
to buy depends largely on the buyer’s equip- 
ment, the number and time he intends to feed, 
and on the condition of the steers. 

It costs more per pound to fatten a steer 
than the extra flesh will sell for. Consequently 
the selling price for the whole carcass must 
be enough greater per pound to pay the loss 
on the added flesh and make a profit. The 
difference between the cost price per hundred 
pounds of the feeder and the selling price per 
hundred pounds of the same steer when fat 
is called “feeding margin.” There must al- 
ways be a sufficient margin to break even 
and a greater margin means a profit. The 
necessary margin depends on the cost of 
feeds, the ability of the steer to make gains, 
the initial cost and weight, distance from mar- 
ket, season of year, and the length of the 
feeding season. 

Heavy cattle are now usually fed only 60 to 
90 days, as a longer period often does not pay. 
It is best to select that grade of feeders which 
seems at the time of buying to offer the widest 
margin or the quickest gains in sh on a 
narrower margin. It may sometimes be better 


to fatten thin stockers up to the butcher class 
than selected feeders up to prime beef. 


Active hogs should follow the steers. By 
special preparation of feed, as by shelling or 
grinding corn, the steers may be made to pro- 
duce larger gains, but the combined gains of 
hogs and steers will be no greater than where 
corn is fed on the cob. 





_ TYPE OF CALVES FOR BABY | 
| BEEF | 


ALVES to qualify as baby beef must 





have quality and finish. 


The consumer does not want the unfinished 
yearling, and the calf that does not have 
quality will not take on a high finish. Neither 
will the calf lacking in early-maturing quali- 
ties fatten during the latter part of the feed- 
ing period, but instead it will use most of the 
feed which it consumes for growth. Keeping 
this in mind, the feeder should first de- 
termine whether his calves are good enough 
to compete on the fat-yearling market, and 
if he decides that they are not, they should 
be finished off on coarser feeds for a later 
market. 


The wide, deep-bodied, thick-fleshed calf 
with short legs and an abundance of quality 
as indicated by fineness of hair, texture of 
skin, smoothness of flesh, and general refine- 
ment about the head and other parts of the 
body, is the type best suited for making prime 
baby beef. Uniformity in size, weight, and 
color should not be overlooked, because such 
factors are an advantage in marketing. 





| FEEDING BEEF CALVES | 





UCCESS in growing cattle for market 
depends to a large extent upon the 
start which is given the calves. 


This, aside from the calf’s breeding, is prob- 
ably the most important consideration. In 
straight beef production only a small quantity 
of feed in addition to milk is needed for the 
calves up to weaning time, but nevertheless 
they should be taught to eat grain and hay 
so that the change during weaning will not 
result in loss of flesh. 

When calves are intended for baby beef they 
should be started on some grain when be- 
tween four and six weeks old. A mixture of 
equal parts, by weight, of shelled corn, whole 
oats, and wheat bran is satisfactory. The 
corn and oats may be fed ground until the 
calves become accustomed to eating; then 
they may be fed whole. When fed whole they 
are less likely to cause scours. The grain al- 
lowance should be increased gradually up to 
weaning time so that the lack of milk will 
not hinder growth and fattening. 

Calves from cows that are milked should 
be taught also to eat supplemental feeds with- 
in a few weeks after birth. The quantity of 
grain and hay consumed at first necessarily 
will be limited, but should be increased grad- 
ually until the calf can do without milk when 
from six to eight months old. Fall calves 
that are fed skimmilk and other feeds during 
the winter months put on very good gains on 
pasture the following summer. 


After weaning, alfalfa or clover hay and 
silage may form the greater part of the rough- 
age and one-half to three-fourths of a pound 
of cottonseed meal or linseed meal given in 
addition to grain. The grain ration may be 
increased gradually until the calves are re- 
ceiving a fattening ration. 


Calves that are to be finished on pasture 
may be handled in about the same way as 
those to be fattened in the drylot. The grain 
allowance may be smaller at first, but after 
the calves are turned on pasture it should 
be increased as they become able to utilize 
greater quantities of grain. 

Calves that are to be “fed out’’ as long year- 
lings or two-year-olds or sold as stockers and 
feeders may be fed considerably more cheaply 
during the first winter. The winter ration 
may consist principally of silage and cheap 
roughages, but some concentrates should be 
used to keep the calves growing in a thrifty 
condition. They should be run on pasture the 
following summer and sold in the fall as feed- 
ers or fattened out the following winter as 
long yearlings. If it is desired to keep them 
longer, the cattle may be “roughed” through 
a second winter and fattened the next year. 
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_ TWO IMPORTANT PROBLEMS| 
_IN RAISING BEEF CALVES 


N RAISING beef aes two impors 


tant problems are involved. 





One is to produce a calf of good quality, the 
other to produce it at a low enough cost g9 
that it can be sold at a profit. The first of 
these two problems can usually be solved 
without great difficulty by the use of good, 
careful judgment in the selection of breeding 


stock. The second is more difficult to solve, 
and involves a good many factors, some of 
which may be given as follows :— 

1, Having the cows calve in the spring of 


the year so as to reduce labor requirement, 
and the winter feed requirement in carrying 
the cow herd, to the minimum. Having the 
cows calve in the spring also enables the 
farmer to make the most use of pasture in 
raising calves. 

2. The largest profit per cow can only be 
made when the calves are fattened on the 
same farm on which they are raised, though 
the type of farm and crops grown will deter- 
mine whether calves should be sold as feeders 
or fattened. 


3. Suitable pasture and suitable winter feeds 
must be provided at a low cost by growing 
those feed crops known to be suitable to the 
feeding of beef cattle. 

4. Investment in buildings and equipment 
must be kept to as low a point as will permit 
of housing the cattle properly. 





REQUIREMENTS FOR BABY 
BEEF PRODUCTION 


SE as breeding stock grade or pure- 

bred cows showing at least fair beef 
conformation and use a purebred bull of 
one of the best breeds. 


2. Start calves on a good grain ration as 
soon as they are weaned, or preferably before 
they are weaned. 

3. Maintain the cow herd on cheap rough- 
ages (alfalfa or clover and corn silage or corn 
stover) in winter and on pasture alone in 
summer. 

4. Have cows calve in spring of year. A 
cow that calves in the fall of the year must 
either be fed some grain through the winter 
or she will lose too much in weight for het 
own good and her calf will not do well. 

5. Feed calves liberally on grain and do not 
expect them to utilize very much roughage. 
In baby beef production the roughage pro- 
duced on the farm must be disposed of by 
feeding it to the cow herd. 

6. It takes at least 200 days of liberal grain 
feeding to make a baby beef calf ready for 
market. 


J 








| PREPARING CATTLE FOR 
| SHIPMENT 





HE following suggestions for the 
preparation of cattle for shipment afe 
offered :— 


. Keep the cattle on their accustomed ration 
“a to loading time as nearly as possible. 

2. Take grass fed cattle off pasture for 4 
few days. Reduce silage where heavy silage 
ration is being fed. 

3. Feed grass hay in addition to other rough- 
age, as much as they will clean up. 

4. If neary market keep them off water for 
9 to 12 hours before loading. If not, allow it 
up to finish. 

Ship cattle that have been fed together 
Berto: than mix them from different feed: 
lots. 

6. Avoid getting cattle excited of over: 
heated while loading. 

7. Wire hay along sides of car. : 

8. Bed car well with straw in wintertim® 
or an inch or two of sand dampened in very 
hot weather. ; 

9. Avoid squeezing, but at the same time 
load to capacity. 

10. Pen off cripples, and securely tie bulls 
when shipped with other cattle. 


CAPACITY OF FREIGHT CARS 
Max. No. of Cattle 


Car Min. 600 900 1,100 
length weight Ibs. Ibs, {bs 
31 feet 19,000 37 25 : 
33 feet 20,500 40 26 % 
36 feet 22,000 42 28 D 
40 feet 24,000 51 32 2 
44 feet 26,000 53 35 


In hot weather load cattle about 1,000 poonds 
lighter to the car—Iowa Extension 
Bulletin No. 117. 
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A $17,000,000 
OPPORTUNITY! 


World-Famous Industry Offers You 


independence For Life 
Good News for Ambitious Men and Women 


If you are not 
now making $7- 
$15 every day; 
send your name 
to the great Raw- 
leigh Industries. 
They want your 
you can’t beat the 

; Rawleigh proposition. If you 
do your part you’re well fixed 
for life by the biggest industry 
of its kind—established over 

te, 40 years. Resources over $17,- 
000,000, annual sales about 40 
million. You will be associated 
with an international business 
—America, Canada, Australia 
—with 18 great factories, stor- 

Aage and distributing branch 

* houses—foreign offices and 
plantations—over 22 acres floor 
space—a 900 acre experimen- 
tal farm. Such is Rawleigh’s, 
with over 30 million Consum- 
ers, supplied by nearly 7500 
producer-to-consumer Dealers. 

- You too can become a Rawleigh 

k Dealer the same as apman, 
Minn., who received $952 in one 

‘week; Gilbert, Ark., $725; Ay- 
cock, Tex., $634; Toews, Can., 
$606. Hundreds with us 5 to 30 
years—now independent. Their 
earnings have purchased homes, 
farms, automobiles, educated 
their children, solved their 
problems. No experience re- 
quired—practically no capital. 
We supply everything. Imagine 
all this! Your own pleasant 
business; good pay every day 
and every year retailing Raw- 
leigh Products to steady home 
users in towns, cities, rural lo- 
calities. Food Products; Soaps, 
Toilet Preparations; Stock, 

» Poultry Raisers’ Supplies—4 

4 high-grade lines—about 200 
necessities needed daily every 
home—famous for merit. 

Comparisons Are Convincing 
Rawleigh Methods get most 
business everywhere. Rawleigh 
Dealers have the advantage of 
Rawleigh supremacy and world- 
& wide reputation; lowest whole- 
& sale prices; better values; quick 
: : 4 shipments from nearby factor- 
: = ‘Sa ies, sedge 8 tgnateed sales and 
IDEAL FARMS service methods. 
Also 6 Foreign Investigation Costs Nothing 
Branches and Demand proof; learn how 

Plantations thousands solved their money 

problems the Rawleigh way. Our proposition 
will surprise you. It is free and convincing. 


The W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


Dept. C30-PGF, Memphis, Tenn., U. S. 





or ‘3 orders from your 
friends and neighbors for our fine 
tailoring. Orders come eas hen 


smart styles. We Show Y: 

You don’t need to know anything 
bout tailoring—simply follow our 

directions—we make it easy. 


FREE SUIT OFFER 
Make a few sales to your friends and 
8 finely tailored to your order suit, in 
any style, absolutely Free, in addition to 
cash profits. 
Row. Big New stvie con- 

hu) venient carryt) 

: OuTrT yours. large ai 
start at once— furnished FREE. Write at once. 


TAILORING CO., Dept. Q-223 Chicago 
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STOCK AND TREATMENT | 


4 
HERE is no one book that treats of 


the diseases of livestock that is sat- 
isfactory for use by the average livestock 
owner who has slight knowledge of the 
basic medical sciences, but the following 
are some of the most practical and up- 
to-date ‘books published to serve this 
purpose :— 
“The Diseases of the Horse’—‘‘The Dis- 
eases of Cattle’—Published by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and may possi- 


bly be obtained free from U. S. Senators 
and Congressmen. 


| BOOKS ON DISEASES OF LIVE- 
| 





“Common Diseases of Farm Animals,” by 
Craig; published by Lippincott Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, price $2.50. 


“Diseases of Animals,” by Mays; publish- 
ed by the Macmillan Co., New York. Price 
$3. 

“Farm Animals, Their Care and Diseases,” 
Volume 1 of “Farm Knowledge,” sold by 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, Il., price $3. 

“Diseases of Swine,” by Craig; published 
by Orange Judd Co., New York; price $1.25. 

“The Farmers’ Veterinarian,” by Burkett; 
published by Orange Judd Co.; price $1.75. 


“Diseases of Horses and Cattle,” by D. 
McIntosh; Orange Judd Co.; price $1.75. 

“Diseases of Swine,” by McIntosh; Orange 
Judd Co.; price $2. 

“Livestock Sanitation,’ by Dalrymple; 
The Gladney Press, Baton Rouge, La. 


“Poultry Diseases,” by Dr. B. F. Kaupp, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


The following Farmers’ Bulletins have been 
issued by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and if available may be had free from 
the Department or from U. S. Senators and 
Congressmen, Washington, D, C.:— 
206—Milk Fever. 
449—Rabies or Hydrophobia. 
569—Texas or Tick Fever. 
666—Foot and Mouth Disease. 
713—Sheep Scab. 
784—Anthrax or Charbon. 
798—Sheep Tick Eradication. 
801—Mites and Lice on Poultry: 
834—Hog Cholera. 
857—Screw-Worms Affecting Animals. 
909—Cattle Lice Eradication. 
954—Disinfection of Stables. 
1018—Hemorrhagic Septicemia. 
1057—Cattle Fever Ticks. 
1069—Tuberculosis in Livestock. 
1070—Fow] Tick Eradication. 
1085—Hog Lice and Hog Mange. 
1134—Castrating and Docking Lambs. 
1155—Diseases of Sheep. 
1200—Tuberculesis of Fowls. 
1244—Diseases, Ailments, etc, of Swine. 
1330—Parasitic Diseases of Sheep. 
1337—Diseases of Poultry. 
1355—Blackleg. 
1357—Castration of Hogs. 
1422—Udder Diseases of Dairy Cattle. 





MIXING DISINFECTANTS _| 


1 per cent Solution—1 ounce in 3.2 quarts 
water, 





2 per cent Solution—2 ounces in 3.2 quarts 
water. 
5 per cent Solution—5 ounces in 3.2 quarts 
water, 
1 per cent Solution—2 teaspoonfuls in 1 quart 
water, 
2 per cent Solution—4 teaspoonfuls in 1 quart 
water. 
3 per cent Solution—6 teaspoonfuls in 1 quart 
water, 





| GIVING MEDICINE TO CATTLE | 


\ | 
MALL doses of medicine may be 
mixed with the feed or drink. When 


prompt action is needed, cattle may be 
drenched. 





If the medicine is in the dry state, dis- 
solve it in water, and place the solution in 
a long-necked bottle. Raise the animal’s 
head so that the fluid will run down the 
gullet of its own accord, but do not raise 
head too high. Carefully insert the neck of 
the bottle in the side of the mouth. When 
the bottle is halfway back on the tongue, 
allow the contents to run slowly from the 
bottle. Stop frequently to allow the ani- 
mal to swallow. If the animal coughs, re- 
move the bottle and lower the head at once 
to prevent fluid getting into the windpipe.— 
Wisconsin Circular 128, 





























Give your tractor Quaker State 


and watch her 
“so into her collar” 


UST put a filling of Quaker 

State Tractor Oil into that 

tractor of yours—then turn her 
loose. 

Watch her “go into her col- 
lar”’ like a spirited young colt, 
and get right down and pull! No- 
tice how smoothly she purrs, 
how much life she has and how 
easy she gets around. Then 
you’ll know you’ve found 
tractor lubrication of the right 
kind. 

Quaker State Tractor Oils 
will help any tractor do its level 
best day in and day out—be- 
cause they’re made for that 
very purpose, made especially 
for the job of keeping a tractor 
happy and contented. The engi- 
neers who make Quaker State 
Tractor Oils know tractors — 
they aren’t just theorists, 
they’re practical tractor men. 
They know what a tractor oil 
has to live through— and how 
to make a tractor oil that will 
live through it! 

That’s one of the big reasons 
why Quaker State will give 


your tractor that sweeter purr 
and smoother power for hour 
after hour and day after day of 
hard pulling. 

And not only are Quaker 
State Tractor Oils made espe- 
cially for tractors, but they’re 
made from the very finest 
crude oil that the world pro- 
duces — 100% pure Pennsyl- 
vania Grade Crude Oil— the 
finest “‘base”’ a tractor oil can 
have! 

Try it. Buy a drum of Quaker 
State at your dealer’s. Fill your 
tractor up with it— and you'll 
see what a difference the right 
oil makes on the very first job 
you tackle! 


For your automobile... 


REMEMBER—from every ‘gal- 
lon of Quaker State Motor Oil, 
super-refining removes the 
quart of non-lubricating ma- 
terial found in every gallon of 
ordinary oil. And in its place 
you get a quart of the finest 
lubricant — an extra quart in 
every gallon! 


QUAKER STATE SPECIALIZED 


TRADE MARK REG. U, S. PAT. OFF, 


Tracror Ors 


Refined from 100% pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude 


QUAKER STATE O1L REFINING Co., 
Oil City, Pa. 
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yo may favor a shotgun during 
the fall hunting season but a 
.22 caliber rifle enables you to 
shoot all year. There’s a variety of 
small running game — there’s all- 
year target shooting to improve 
your aim—there’s the killing of 
pests and vermin and the handiness 
of always having a light rifle on the 
farm. A really good rifle will in- 
crease both your pleasure and your 
accuracy and that, of course, means 
— Winchester — the name that 
stands for “rifle”? throughout the 
world. Winchester .22 caliber rifles 
are made in nine different models 
—some of them hereillustrated and 








all described in our booklet—“The 
Game—The Gun—The Ammuni- 
tion’’—mailed FREE at yourrequest. 
Get a Winchester at the start and 
you’llalways have the gun you want. 


Shoot Winchester Ammunition in Win- 
chester Guns — they are made for each 








WINCHESTER 


other. Have you tried Winchester Stayn- 
less Kopperklad Cartridges? They’re not 
only Staynless and keep your rifle barrel 
free from rust and pitting without clean- 
ing, but have grease-free copper-coated 
bullets which are clean to handle and 
which pick up no fluff in your pocket 
and no dirt if dropped upon the ground. 


Dept. E 
WINCHESTER REPEATING 


ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


TRADE MARK 
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‘ An oppor- 
tunity to make $100 
Teasure all-wool suits at 325.50 
jure -wool suits at a ‘ 
—$29.50 and $36.50 i 
Biggest values; 
ommissions 


.50 retail, direct to wearer. /} 
positively sell on sight. Big- 
paid in ad 


collections. New style outfit of 
samples, 100 styles, furnished free. Writ 
Spencer 


















24 Stamped Quilt Blocks-*] 


C —, 


Attractive basket desiga stamped on bigh- 
grade bleached muslin. Full size nine-iach 
blocks. Complete instructions for putting to- 
gether; color chart; quilting chart: chart ot 
other designs. (Same set starmpedonhigh-grade 
white sateen $2.) We'll refund your money if 
you don't say thie is t bargain you ever 
saw. We pay postage. Send for set today 

Quilt PatchCo. Dept. § Box7078t. Louis Mo. 





COUGHS-“COLDS 


Dangerous complications can quickly de- 
velop if coughs and colds are neglected. At 
the first sign of trouble treat your 
horses with the old reliable 


SPOHN’S 


COMPOUND 


Praised by horse owners every- 
where. Used by thousands for over35 
years. On sale at Drug Stores for 60c and $1.20 
per bottle or shipped direct, postage prepaid. 
FREE SAMPLE sent on Request. Write today! 


SPOHN MEDICAL CO., Dept 4, Goshen, Ind. 


CORNS 


; and tender toes — relieved 

| in 1 minute by these thin, 

soothing, healing pads. Safe! 
At all drug, shoe and dept. stores. 


Dr Scholl's 
































Put one on— 





Zino-p. 


the pain is gone 
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‘‘Successful Dairying” 


Whether you are a veteran breeder or a beginner in dairy- 
ing you should not miss it. 
any one chapter may start you on the road to dairy pros- 
Yet “Successful Dairying” is yours for the asking. 


Write for Your Copy Today 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 


324 —I West 23d Street, 


OF- 





The information contained in 








New York, N. Y. 














The Progressive Farmer “ 


Feed and Care of the Work Stock 





| SOME FEEDING RULES | 


J 





EVER give a full feed when chang- 
ing the feed or the work. 

2. If a change of feed is necessary make 
it slowly and gradually or reduce the quan- 
tity of feed and the amount of work. 

2. If extra heavy work is suddenly required 
of a horse or mule reduce the feed for a 
day or two and avoid changing the kind 
of feed. 

4. If a horse or mule accustomed to slow 
farm work is put on the road and required 
to go at a faster gait reduce the feed at first 
and gradually return to a full feed but do not 
change the feed. 


5. The horse or mule, doing fast or heavy 
work should have its hay limited to not over 
3% pounds per day for every 100 pounds of its 
weight. Make up the remainder of the feed 
required with grain or concentrates. This is 
especially important in hot weather. 

6. If the horse or mule is subject to colic 
or other digestive troubles, if it pants, blows, 
or shows other disturbance of breathing, or 
if it is inclined to scour or sweat too freely 
when first put to hard or fast work in the 
morning, try reducing the roughage or hay 
and feeding all at the night feed. 

7. If the horse or mule is subject to spells 
of colic feed only hay for the first half hour 
after coming in from the day’s work and then 
feed from 2-5 to % the grain fed during the 
2% hours. Divide the rest of the grain be- 
tween a morning and noon feed. Feed all 
the hay at the night feed and restrict the 
quantity. 

8. Water the hard working horse or mule 
as often as practicable in warm weather. If 
a horse gets water as often as it should 
have it, it will rarely drink too much. But 
if kept from water so long that it will drink 
a large quantity do not let it have it when 
warm and tired. 

9. Keep a mixture of salt and wood ashes 
where the animals can eat at will. This is 
highly important for horses and mules get- 
ting only corn and corn fodder or grass hay. 

10. An idle horse or mule, or one doing 
light, slow work is most economically fed on 
home-grown legume hay and only so much 
grain as is necessary to keep it in condition 
to do the work required of it. A hard work- 
ing horse or mule should get % to 1 pound 
of hay daily for every 100 pounds of its 
weight, preferably the smaller quantity in hot 
weather, and from 1 to 14 pounds of grain 
daily per 100 pounds weight. 

11. Never allow a horse or mule a full feed 
of new hay, -especially in hot weather and 
when doing hard work. 

12, “A pint of oats in the currycomb and 
a quart in the brush,” means that it saves 
feed to groom the work stock, but it does 
more than save feed. It preserves the health 
and increases the efficiency of the animal. 


13. Hard working horses do not do well 
getting their feed from a self-feeder, while 
mules are probably most economically fed 
in that way, but even with mules doing hard 
work in hot weather we believe the daily 
allowance of hay should be limited and that 
it is economical to do so. 


| WINTERING IDLE STOCK | 


| 








[* THE wintering of farm work stock 
the cost should receive first considera- 
tion, but that does not mean that in order 
to reduce cost the stock be allowed to get 
so poor that they are weak and unfit for 
heavy work in the spring. 

During the late fall the fields may furnish 
most of the roughage if the supply of good 
hay is not large enough to last until the 
next crop is made. While the horse or mule 
at hard work will do best with his hay allow- 
ance restricted, the idle horse or mule is 
wintered most economically on home-grown 
legume hay. If it is given all the good hay 
it will consume, soybean, lespedeza, alfalfa, 
or other legume, the idle horse or mule 
will need little or nothing more, and if doing 
light and irregular work will require but a 
small quantity of grain. 

Silage of good quality, 10 to 15 pounds a 
day, is a cheap feed for mules and horses 
but moldy or damaged silage or other feeds 
must be carefully avoided. 


If the roughage consists of corn stover, 
grass hay, sorghum, or any low grade rough- 
age, some grain should be fed. Corn and a 
little cottonseed meal, if the animals will 
eat it, are usually our cheapest concentrates. 
One bushel, 56 pounds, of corn is equal to 
about 2 bushels, 64 pounds, of oats, as a 
general rule, but possibly when low grade 
roughages are used oats may have a slightly 
higher value than indicated. 


At least two weeks before hard spring work 
starts, and longer if the stock has been al- 
lowed to get poor, more feed should be 
given, so as to have the stock on full feed 
~when hard work starts. Of course, more 


exercise or work should also start 
fuller feeding, so the animals will be in § 
condition for hard work, but it is better : 
start the stock at work’on a full feed rates 
than suddenly increase both the work and the 
feed. ‘ 


Water of good quality and a miner 
ture of salt and wood ashes, or of e 
of salt, superphosphate (acid 
and cottonseed or linseed meal 
should be available to the work 
times. 


with the 


al mix. 
qual parts 
phosphate), 
» as a drier, 
Stock at all 


A shelter which protects from wind, rain, 
and deep mud is essential, but little atten. 
tion need be given to warmth in sheltering 
livestock in the south. Mud is more of a 
detriment in wintering livestock in the South 
than is a low temperature. 


IT PAYS TO CLIP THE WORK 
STOCK 


HE work stock should have their 


heavy winter coats removed before 
spring work begins. 

Clipping the work stock pays. When the 
first warm days of spring come and the 
horses and mules are put to work, their long 
winter coats are a burden. They sweat more 
freely and consequently tire more quickly, 
When the day’s work is over the long winter 
coat, filled with dust, becomes a cold, wet 
blanket for hours, whereas the clipped mule 
dries off quickly and is comfortable the rest 
of the night. As a result, colds, pneumonia, 
colic, and similar troubles are largely 
avoided. 

A large cotton planter when in the office 
of The Progressive Farmer recently, support- 
ed the above statements and based his con- 
clusions on many years’ experience. The 
clipped mules will do more work and keep 
in better condition on the same feed, simply 
because they are more comfortable while at 
work and for several hours after the day’s 
work is completed. 


| HINTS FOR THE HORSEMAN | 


1 hea hitches carefully, in order that 
+ the pull will be at the center of 
draft, and that each horse will pull his 
share of the load. The strongest horse 
should usually have as much of the load 
as suits his power. 

Do not work a slow horse and a fast horse 
together. There will be friction and loss of 
power, in addition to irritation to both driver 
and horses. 

















Give special consideration to the arrange- 
ment of horses that are hitched three or four 
abreast. If a horse worries when worked be- 
tween other horses, rearrange the team s0 
that this horse works quietly. 

At the beginning of the day’s work, warm 
up the horse gradually. The digestive tract 
will be emptied, the muscles and joints lim- 
bered up, the collar will be made pliable and 
set to the shoulder, and the whole machine 
will be in better condition for the day’s work. 

Work the horse at his normal gait in the 
field. He can not work efficiently above this 
normal gait for any great length of time, 
even though he is pulling a light load. 

Sweating during hot weather indicates that 
the cooling sytsem is working. Puffing may 
be a serious warning, especially if the horse 
has ceased to sweat, and overheating may fe 
sult if the horse is pushed at this time. A 
brief rest, a swallow of water, or a sponging 
of the mouth will often restore normal action 
and avoid serious consequences. 

An important phase of horse husbandry is 
to avert common ailments. Every horsemaa 
should know how to take necessary precal- 
tions in avoiding various troubles, to cafe 
for minor ailments, and start immediate re 
lief measures until the services of a compte 
tent veterinarian can be obtained. 


——— 


| MULE FEEDING | 


SUMMARY of Bulletin No. 270 of 
the Mississippi Experiment Statiot 
on “Mule Feeding,” is given below :— 


1. Why self-feeders have proved to be # 
excellent system for feeding large groups 
of farm work mules. 

2. Whether it pays to shell and grind a 
and feed it to the mules in preference 
feeding in the ear. 

3. How Johnson grass compares with soy- 
bean hay as a mule feed. f 

4. Whether lot feeding or stall feeding ¥ 
best for work mules. 

5. How much salt is required by thes 
work animals. i 

These and many other questions pertaining 
to the best and most economical methods ¢ 
feeding mules in the South are answe 
this excellent bulletin. 
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The 2-Door Sedan * Body by Fisher 


Let General Motors’ lowest- 
priced Eight bring you Have you been thinking that it’s 


‘ about time you, too, were driving 

S up CVZOLY P é r fo VyYiaAvCEe an eight-cylinder car? That’s what is 

. in the mind of many a farmer these 

days. And it’s not surprising 

when you consider how reasonably you can buy such a car as the New Oakland Eight—with its superior performance. 
" The Oakland Eight is General Motors’. newest and lowest-priced 8-cylinder automobile. Yet it is really a car 
with a background of sixteen years’ development, for the engineers responsible for it helped design General Motors’ 
first eight 16 years ago. It has an engine which develops 85 horsepower, one horsepower to every 37 pounds of car 
weight. It is the first stock car of its size and weight to employ an engine of such high power. It has a full down- 
draft carburetor and manifold system and a two-plane cylinder head which assure efficient fueling under all driving 
conditions and uniform intensity of power impulses. % Superior in performance, the New Oakland Eight is also 
exceptionally economical. Its parts are unusually accessible and for this reason maintenance expense is low. Its 
sound basic design assures long service. And its gasoline mileage equals the mileage obtained $ 1 e) 4. 5 
with many six-cylinder cars of similar size. (8 See your Oakland-Pontiac dealer today and have 


AND UP 
the pleasure of driving this car. Once at the wheel, you will realize that General Motors’ 16 years Seven body types. Prices 


f.o. b. Pontiac, Michigan, 
plus delivery charges. 


of experience in the eight-cylinder field have borne fruit in an unusually fine automobile. Oakland Motor Car Co. 


Write for an interesting booklet which illustrates and describes the design of the New Oakiand Eight. 


Remember : +» you can buy an Oakland on special G. M. A. C. , ’ 
Soffered to farm buyers exclusively with payments at cone ei 
venient intervals during the year. SLL CST Oo P ag Pe 
1 P) 1 
Consider the deli ° : 
- he delivered ; 
price when co, ed price as well as the list (f. 0. b.) 


delivered 0; nparing automobile values ... Oakland-Pontiac 
coe deli “Prices include only authorized charges for freight Z, OWFAG/ICC 
very and the charge for any additional accessories or 


financing desired. 
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A high-p 
RCA RADIOLA ¢s a necessary | 


part of your farm equipment 


Many thousands of farmers have learned by experi- 
ence that a high-power Radiola isa profit-maker. It has 
become an essential part of modern farm equipment. 


One quick flash of important weather or market 
news over the radio often saves more money than 
the cost of several radio sets. Many farmers say that 
the daily bulletins from the Government and other 
agencies are of such great value for profitable farming 
that they could not afford to be without a Radiola. 


But every member of the family gets big value out 
of this wonderful modern invention. There are spe- 
cial programs on the air for mother, entertainment 
hours for the children, educational hours for young 
men and women who can’t go to college, the finest 
music by the best musicians and singers, famous 
orchestras, radio dramas, news of great events, 
reports of exciting amateur sports—in fact a 
Radiola in the home is a daily wonder box 
of entertainment. 


Look for and insist upon 
the famous RCA trademark 


Lack of electric service in your home is no handicap 
to fine radio reception. Two of the best Radiolas 
made are high-power Screen-Grid sets to be used 
with battery power. They can be installed anywhere 
—in the house, on a boat, in a summer camp— 
and they will bring in the great programs on the 
air with the amazing realism that has made RCA 
Radiolas the acknowledged standard of the radio 
industry. 


Radiola 22 is a complete receiver and loud- 
speaker combination in a single cabinet. Radiola 21 
is a table model, with the same receiving in- 
strument as in the “22,” for use with a separate 
loudspeaker. 


Ask your Radiola dealer to demonstrate these 
fine sets for you. You can buy the instrument 
of your choice on the easy RCA Time Payment 
Plan. Look for and insist upon the famous 
RCA trademark. 


RCA IRADIOILA 


RADIOLA DIVISION, RCA-VICTOR COMPANY, INC. 








RCA RADIOLA 22—Cabinet model, 
Screen-Grid receiver for battery oper 
ation. With enclosed RCA Loud- 
speaker. $135 (less Radiotrons) 





RCA RADIOLA 21— High- powered 
Screen-Grid receiver for battery oper- 
ation. $69.50 (less Radiotrons) 
RCA LOUDSPEAKER 103—The 
leading magnetic type radio repro- 
ducer. Designed to harmonize with 
home furnishings. $18 


TUNE IN —The RCA-Victor Hour, every 


Thursday night, over a coast-to-coast net 


work of the N. B.C. 
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What are you doing to protect your most 









important pieces of farm machinery ? 


Are your feet warm, healthy and comfortable ? 


It’s sure biting cold and damp these early March 
mornings. Especially tough on feet—when you’re 
plugging around before daylight, over frozen clods 
and paper-ice puddles in stable-yards and hog lots. 

Your feet are your most important pieces of farm 
machinery. If they go bad, you can’t 
work, and your whole job is endangered. 

You know what a lot of things can 
happen to feet. So do we. That is why 
we asked Dr. Lelyveld, one of America’s 
most noted foot specialists, to write, es- 
pecially for the United States Rubber 
Company, a little book called ‘‘ The Care 
of Farmers’ Feet.” It is a very useful book. It tells 
how to avoid and care for chilblains, corns, excessive 
perspiration, and a dozen other foot-troubles. It’s 
a common-sense book, too. We want you to have a 
copy. If you will mail the coupon below, we'll send 
you one without charge. 








Your rubber footwear must fit! 


Dr. Lelyveld says that during these cold winter 
months, your feet are best protected by wearing 
cotton stockings under your woolen stockings. This 
lessens heat radiation from the feet and also helps 
to absorb the moisture of perspiration. He says the 


best outside protection is given by rubber footwear— 
but this footwear must fit! 


“U.S.” Blue Ribbon 44-part Boots 


Here are just a few of the facts we would like you to 
know about “U. S.”” Blue Ribbon Boots. 

In the first place, “U. S.’? Blue Ribbon Boots are 
made on costly aluminum lasts, which are shaped to 
give the greatest comfort and ease when walking. 

And when you slip on a pair, probably the first 
thing you will notice is an extremely comfortable 
and snug feeling around the ankle. And then the 
ball of your foot will just feel as though the 
boot were moulded around it. As you take a few 
steps you'll notice a sort of spring and liveliness 
caused by that ‘‘rocking-chair”’ curve in the sole and 
the square, flat heel. 

As for construction, maybe you’ve thought of a 
boot simply as a single piece of rubber moulded into 
shape, with a duck lining inserted. But not so with 
“U.S.” Blue Ribbon Boots. Every one of them has 
44 distinct parts—fitted together as carefully as a 
tailor fits the parts of a stylish, comfortable suit. 


United States Rubber Company 











5. “U. S.” Blue 
Ribbon Walrus 


(All-rubber Arctic) 


This is one you'll appreciate on the 
coldest days. If you’ve never used the 
“U. S.” Blue Ribbon Walrus, try a 
pair. Slips right over your leather 
shoes. Kicks off in a jiffy. Built to 
stand the hardest usage. Red upper. 
Gray sole. 4 or 5 buckles. 


6. For Son and Daughter 


Keds are the most popular canvas 
rubber-soled shoes in America. They 
give barefoot freedom —encouraging 
the feet to healthful growth — yet 
afford the protection you want. They 
are the chosen shoes of star athletes 
because they are so comfortable and 
healthful for the feet. Recommended 
by physicians and gymnasts. 





1. “U. S.” Blue 
Ribbon Boots 


Get one in your hands some time. 
Twist jit. Bend it. You’ll quickly 
Tecognize its superior qualities. Red 
uppers with gray soles, or ebony 
black with white soles. Three lengths 
—knee, medium, hip. 


2. Rubbers for the 


whole family 


For heavy service about the farm or 
for dress there is a “U. S.” Rubber for 
every member of the family. 


3. Neat-looking Arctics 


Durable, for heavy service yet good- 
looking enough for town wear. Cash- 


Merette upper. Red soles or Ebony 





with white soles. Warm fleece lining. 
4- or 5-buckle length. 


4. Style for the 


modern farm wife 


Gaytees are the most stylish women’s 
overshoes in the world—Paris style 
authorities have said so. You'll be 
proud of them when you wear them 
into town or over to the neighbor’s. 
And they are made in many different 
colors and fabrics too, to match your 
new coat. 

Their comfort and wear will sur- 
prise you if you’re used to the old style 
galoshes or overshoes. Only the most 
durable of fabrics are used. 

Gaytees come in cloth or all rubber 
—in high or low height with snap 
fastener, Kwik-glide fastener, or 
4 buckles, 








A real test for wear 


Just to make sure that your “U. S.’’ Blue Ribbon Boots 
are going to stand up under the rough usage you are 
likely to give them—in the Blue Ribbon Testing Labora- 
tories a machine presses rubber against swiftly revolving 
emery, very much like holding a boot against a grinding 
wheel. The rubber in some footwear chafes away at 
the rate of 4/5’ per hour. The standard for “U.S.” 
Blue Ribbon is 1/5” per hour. 





‘U.S? 


BLUE RIBBON 


foot-saving 
footwear 








United States Rubber Company 
Dept. FFF-30, 1790 Broadway, New York City 


Gentlemen: Please mail me your free book, 
“The Care of Farmers’ Feet.” 


NAME. 





ADDRESS 





TOWN 





STATE 
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H ERE-,.. New Oliver Hart-Parr ROW CROP _ eee 


They aren't just wheels, 


theyre a new way of applying power 


Here it is, treading on tiptoe and pulling like a locomotive. 


Pulling, pulling, pulling, putting more of its developed power into traction 
than any tractor ever built before. 


It’s those wheels--those wheels that don’t look like wheels--those wheels 
that do pull more efficiently, that do end soil packing, that do end side slip- 
ping, that do end wheel slippage. They are new in design, new in size--and 
therein lies the secret of their power. 


They aren’t just wheels--they’re a new way of applying power. 
Forget everything that went before. 
Nothing like this has ever been seen before. 


Watch for it at your Oliver dealer's under the Oliver Flag--tne Oliver 
Hart-Parr ROW CROP Tractor--the tractor that makes many tractors obso- 
lete and will make horses only a memory on many farms. 


It’s from the shops of Hart-Parr, Founders of the Tractor Industry. 


Don’t lose out on this--send the coupon for complete 


OLIVER 


Farm Equipment Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


information. 
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“4 Branches Everywhere to Serve You. 





Ps Write for 
complete in- 
formation to the 
OLIVER Farm 
¢ Equipment Sales — 
“ Company, 400 W. Madison - 
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[CARE OF DAIRY HERD SIRE | 
| CARE OF DA | 


VOID excessive use of the bull 


while young. 


From 12 to 15 months of age he should not 
serve more than one or two cows in any one 
week, and not more than 25 in all before he 
becomes two years old. From that time on, 
under the usual system of herd management, 
where a majority of the cows are bred to calve 
about the same season of the year, the sire 
may be expected to serve a herd of about 50 
cows. The bull should never be allowed to 
run with the herd. 

2. Keep him growing rapidly and in good 
thrift, but not fat. Separate him from the 
heifer calves when about four to six months 
old. He should then be eating hay freely and 





four to six pounds of grain. After he is 
Yearly Profit above 
milk and feed cost 
Breeding butterfat for 
of cow production year’s work 
Scrub Cow 
4110 Ibs. Milk $6.58 ' 


t 














Typical Oam 191 tbs Fat 
'% Pure-biood Cow 5828 Ibs. Milk 
$1340 
yee One 226 ibs. Fat 
¥Y, Pure-diood Cow 





Typical Grandasugnter 

















The diagram shows the results of an experiment 
conducted by the Iowa Experiment Station to demon- 
strate the value of a purebred bull to increase the 
productiveness of the offspring of grade cows. In 
calculating the profit above feed cost the milk was 
sold at 6.4 cents per quart, or $3 per 100 pounds. 


weahed from skimmilk, the grain may be in- 
creased slightly. A good grain mixture is 
made up of two parts corn, one part oats, and 
one part wheat bran. When fed with alfalfa, 
clover, soybean, or other good legume hay this 
mixture makes an adequate ration. 

3. Ring when about one year old, and except 
in case of a show bull, dehorn when about two 
years old. Dehorning at that time seems to 
subdue the bull more effectively than dehorn- 
ing when younger. 

4. Teach him to stand tied and to be led 
when a calf. 

The Mature Sire.—Feed rather liberally, but 
provide enough exercise to keep him in mod- 
erate flesh. Alfalfa, clover, soybean, and other 
legume hays are excellent and should be fed 
mm as great quantities as he will consume. 
Silage in small quantities is a good conditioner. 
If possible, allow him to graze. A limited 
grain allowance, about six to ten pounds daily 
of such a mixture as that suggested for the 
young bull, is good. 

2, Give him plenty of room to exercise. A 
paddock is desirable. About one-fourth acre 
will provide enough room. Build the fence 
so that the bull cannot get his head over, un- 
der, or through. Two or more bulls, if de- 
horned, may be kept together in a paddock, 
and will give each other more exercise than 
if confined alone. Locate the bull where he 
can see other cattle, as solitary confinement 
tends to make him ugly. 

3. Handle with a staff and take no chances. 
The gentle bull, not the vicious one, most often 


om maims his keeper.—Missouri Circular 
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] 
| BULL ASSOCIATIONS | 
ee ee ae j 
MANY dairy farmers are kept from 

buying purebred bulls because they 


do not own enough females to justify 
the expense. 





me a communities farmers have over- 
ome this difficulty by organizing bull associa- 


tio i i 
0 These are community organizations, a 
oxo of dairy farmers agreeing to purchase 


, purebred dairy bulls of the same breed 
” x93 jointly in their herds. These farmers 
vl. proce in about five blocks of three to 
bull is ee Owning from S50 to 60 cows. One 
al 2 aced in each block. At intervals of 
ee a t <a these bulls are moved from 
to their Guskenee to avoid breeding them 


beat cllowing are advantages of the pure- 
of sg association: It permits the pooling 

oe rees and enables the members to pay 
each —. and obtain better sires than if 
chance to nae individually, It affords the 
discovered oe the bull until his real value is 

hahters through the Production of his 
fan be see soto which prove desirable 
‘ their Pen ese Body who until old age 






Good Bulls: Their Value and Care 


Like all other codperative movements, the 
bull association creates greater interest in the 
breeding of better stock, and often results 
in the development of dairying as a commu- 
nity enterprise. It may lead some of the mem- 
bers to establish purebred herds which are 
valuable sources of breeding stock to the com- 
munity. 

If interested in establishing a bull associa- 
tion write your state college of agriculture or 
Bureau of Dairy Industry, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
for further information. 





| THE BULL AND THE FUTURE 


t 








FARMER can start with poor cows 

and by the use of good bulls have a 

very creditable herd in a few years; but 

if he has good cows to start with and 

uses poor bulls, his herd will get poorer. 

The following data from the United States 

Census will show the relation of good cows 

and good bulls:— 

Average Pro- 

duce Per Cow Percentage of 


Group No. States Pounds Bulls Purebred 
1 9 4,000 to 5,000 42.5 
2 14 3,000 to 4,000 36.5 
2 19 2,000 to 3,000 18.6 
4 6 under 2,000 12.6 


—Louisiana Extension Division. 





PUREBRED SIRE BENEFITS 


N EXPERIMENT in dairy cattle 

breeding at the Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Ames, shows what 
improvement may be expected from 
using well selected purebred dairy sires 
on scrub cows. 


The first generation daughters of scrub 
cows, sired by purebred dairy sires, produced 
more than 40 per cent more milk and butterfat 
than their dams, and showed considerably 
more than twice the net income over feed 
cost. The further use of dairy sires on these 
grades about doubled the production of grand- 
daughters over the scrubs and about trebled 
the net income over feed cost. Both the daugh- 
ters and granddaughters consumed more feed 
than the scrubs, but produced enough more 
to pay a much larger profit. (Study carefully 
the chart shown elsewhere on this page.) 














| COMMUNITY BREEDING | 


l J 





HE advantages to a community of 
producing only one breed of dairy 
cattle are as follows :— 


1. The community can build up a reputation 
for the production of that particular breed 
and attract buyers for surplus stock. This 
applies to the sale of grade females as well as 
purebreds. Frequently such a community is 
in position to supply buyers with stock in car- 
load lots, which is an added attraction. If the 
volume of business warrants, a sales manager 
may be hired, whose knowledge of selling stock 
and contact with buyers may be very valuable 
to members of the community. 

2. The cost to the community of buying 
breeding stock and supplies may be reduced. 
A small committee or the sales manager can 
do most of the buying for the community, at 
a saving to members. Sires may be owned 
coéperatively, or may be bought or exchanged 
in the neighborhood, at a saving in shipping 
costs and with a high degree of certainty of 
satisfaction. 

3. Members of the community can work out 
common problems coéperatively. Better breed- 
ing and feeding methods are popularized. Dis- 
ease can be combated more effectively. Sani- 
tation may be encouraged, and good veteri- 
narians may be attracted to the community. 


| DEFINITIONS AND TERMS 


INE BREEDING.—Refers to the mating of 
Z animals that have been bred along the 
same blood lines. It may also be defined as 
the restriction of the mating and selecting of 
animals to a single line of descent with the 
purpose of improvement. 








father and 
or brother and 


Inbreeding.—Is the mating of 
daughter, mother and son, 
sister. 

Purebred.—A term denoting registered ani- 
mals or animals eligible for registration. 

Crossbred.—The progeny of a purebred sire 
and a purebred dam of different breeds. 

Grade.—Generally an animal sired by a pure- 
bred and out of a grade or scrub dam. It may 
mean, however, any animal carrying 50 per 
cent or more of pure blood. 

Scrub.—An animal carrying little or no pure 
blood—an inferior animal. 





utes. © 1930, G. F. Corp. 
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Postum answers 


thousands of “Want-Ads" 


every day! 


Unuiess you know Postum very well, 
you'll wonder how it can come to the 
rescue in so many varied cases. For all 
you can see in the cup is a tempting, 
golden-brown drink—and all you can 
taste is deliciousness! But ask the mil- 
lions of people who drink Postum 
every day. They'll tell you how it has 
helped them! 

Many of these men and women 
didn’t know, at one time, what it was 
to enjoy vigorous health. Some were 
troubled by sleeplessness—others by 
indigestion, ragged nerves, or héadaches. 
In every case help was wanted! 

One by one, these men and women 
realized that the cause of their troubles 
was—caffein beverages. So they elimi- 
nated drinks containing caffein from 
their diets, and drank Postum instead. 
Almost at once, sleeplessness, nervous- 
ness, indigestion, and headaches gave 
way to radiant health! Do you 
wonder these men and wo- 


to you that caffein could cause your own 
sleepless nights. Perhaps you never 
blamed caffein for your “nerves” and 
headaches. But make this test! Instead 
of caffein beverages, let Postum be your 
mealtime drink—for thirty days. Before 
that time is up, you'll find yourself 
sleeping like a log. You'll find yourself 
feeling better—looking better, too! 
It is 
made from whole wheat and bran, 


Postum contains no caffein. 


roasted. Its flavor is mellow and smooth 
—distinctive. Drink Postum plain—or 
add cream, and watch its rich brown 
color change to gold. You're sure to like 
this delicious drink. You'll want to 
make it your lifetime friend! 

Postum costs less than most other 
mealtime drinks—only one-half cent a 
cup. Order from your grocer—or mail 
the coupon for one week's supply, free, 
as a start on your 30-day test. Please indi- 
cate whether you wish Instant Postum, 
made instantly in the cup, or Postum 
Cereal, prepared by boiling. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 








men still drink Postum? 
Perhaps it never occurred 


POSTUM COMPANY, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 


™ 


P.——P.F.—-3-30 


his 








Postum is one of the Post Food Prod- 
ucts which include also Grape-Nuts, 
Post Toasties and Post’s Bran Flakes. 


" cost or ig » one week's supply of 

INSTANT POSTUM .. . + + O Check 
(prepared instantly in the cup) which you 

POSTUM CEREAL .. . .- + «+ Q prefer 


(prepared by boiling) 








Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Name. 
Instant Postum, made in the cup by 

adding boiling water, is one of the Street 
easiest drinks in the world City 


State. 





to prepare. Postum Cereal 


Fill in completely—print name and address 





is also easy to make, but 
should be boiled 20 min- 











In Canada, add Canadi 
The 


Postum Company, Ltd. 























Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario H 
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How to gather dollars 
from good fertilizing dimes! 


ERTILIZING profit is 

measured definitely, now, 
by more than 48,000 farmers in 
35 states, for the National Fer- 
tilizer Association—and 48,000 
farmers must be right! 

On every dollar they invest 
in fertilizer, these 48,000 farm- 
ers say, their average increase 
in all-crop value is $3.54. The 
increase is $4.71 on cotton alone, 
say 16,501 who farm cotton. It 
is $6.69 on tobacco alone, say 
5,950 who grow tobacco. 

And there you are! 
Increased yields 
worth $754,343,000 


FERTILIZERS 


more than could have been pro- 
duced without fertilizer: yields 
of better quality, higher market 
value, greater net profit—all 
through the help of good fer- 
tilizer like V-C, well chosen and 
wisely used! 

Fertilizer is used wisely when 
it is used generously, these 
48,000 farmers prove. And fer- 
tilizer is well chosen when it is 
one of these fine old Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Corporation 
brands that have stood the 
test of years. May 
we help you make 
your choice? 


Vireinia-CaroLina CHEMICAL CoRP., RICHMOND, VA. 


Branch sales offices in sixteen cities 
































Stoe 


Spring time 
is tonic time 


After the rigors of winter your cows 
should be given a tonic to tone up 
the system and stimulate the 
appetite. They have been without 
green feed for a long time, and a 
tonic will help put them in shape for 
the heavy work ahead. Remember! 
a few cents invested now will re- 
turn a hundred-fold later on. Use— 


vr. LeGear’s 
Pow 


ders 








—MINERAL-IZED—=- 


Contains mineral and vegetable ingredients scienti- 
fically compounded to produce an effective tonic, 
regulator for cows and 


appetizer, 


Free 
Book. 


coupon good Sy. 
forDr.LeGear’s“‘Care ‘\. Dr. LeGear’s 


oner a 
other farm ani 


on dairy cows, horses, hogs, sheep. Sx. 

end poultry.(Usual price 50c). Take ‘., 

coupon to your local dealer. If he does 

mot. have book, send coupon with 0c 
to “ 


Dr. LeGear Offers 
Guaranteed Results 


Get from [your dealer enough of 
"= Stock make 

















‘owders to 
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The Progressive Farmer " 


Common Diseases of Cattle 


(From Wisconsin Extension Circular 128.) 


ABORTION 
ATURE and Cause.—The contagious form 
Ni: caused by a germ, described as the 
bacillus of Bang, gaining entrance to 
and growing in the womb. Abortion due to 
injuries such as horn thrusts, kicks, falls, 
and the like is rare. 


Symptoms.—In the latter months of preg- 
nancy abortion is announced by swelling of 
the udder, congestion of the external genital 
organs, thickening of the milk, and a red- 
brown vaginal discharge. The calf is drop- 
ped before time. Abortion is often followed 
by retained afterbirth, resulting in inflam- 
mation of the womb and sterility. 


Prevention and Treatment:—Remove the 
aborting cow from the herd to prevent con- 
tact with noninfected cattle. Avoid contami- 
nated feed or litter. Remove and burn soiled 
litter, the calf, and afterbirth. Disinfect stall 
and manger. Before returning cow to herd, 
flush daily with 1 per cent common salt so- 
lution until all discharges cease. No medi 
cine or treatment has been found which will 
surely prevent abortion. 


ANTHRAX 
Nature and Cause.—A highly contagious 
disease due to a germ, known as the anthrax 
bacillus, entering the body. 
Symptoms.—High fever, great weakness, 
and death in a few hours to a day. Occa- 
sionally the progress of the disease is slower 
and the animal may die or recover after 
3 to 9 days. In the latter for’: swellings 
often occur at various places on the body. 


Prevention and Treatment.—This 
can be prevented by vaccination. A prompt 
diagnosis is necessary that the balance of 
the herd may be vaccinated and other pre- 
cautions taken. Treatment is useless and 
dangerous, as man is susceptible to the dis- 
ease. 


disease 


BLACKLEG 


Nature and Cause.—A germ disease which 
usually attacks cattle between the ages of 
six months and two years. 

Symptoms.—The appearance of gaseous 
swellings beneath the skin, usually on the 
hind-quarters, hence the common name 
black-quarter. Death soon follows the ap- 
pearance of these swellings. 

Prevention and Treatment.—Call a_ veter- 
inarian to make a diagnosis and to prevent 
further losses by vaccinating the remaining 
young stock. 


MILK FISTULA OR LEAKY TEAT 


Nature and Cause.—An opening in the side 
of the teat, usually caused by an injury. 

Symptoms.—Milk leaks through the hole, 
moistening the milker’s hands and making 
it impossible to get a clean product. 

Prevention and Treatment.—When the cow 
goes dry call a veterinarian to freshen the 
margins of the hole with a thermo cautery 
and to draw the wound together with tape. 


PARALYSIS 


Nature and Cause.—Causes often obscure; 
may be due to injuries to nerves. 


Symptoms.—Loss of the use of one or more 
parts of the body from inability of muscles 
to act. 

Prevention and Treatment.—The cause must 
be found and removed. This requires a vet- 
erinarian. 


PNEUMONIA OR INFLAMMATION OF 
THE LUNGS 


Nature and Causes.—Exposure; other dis- 
eases; foreign substances in the lungs. 

Symptoms.—Fever; loss of appetite; cough; 
rapid breathing; nasal discharge. 

Prevention and Treatment.—A good nurse 
is of more value than drugs, although they 
are needed to support the heart. 

RABIES OR HYDROPHOBIA 

Nature and Cause.—Caused by a virus trans- 
ferred through the bite of a mad dog. 

Symptoms.—Cattle become greatly excited, 
froth at the mouth, and show signs of vi- 


ciousness. ‘The disease is fatal. 
Prevention and Treatment.—Control stray 
dogs. Medicinal treatment useless. Confine 


all sick and exposed anim 
at a veterinarian’s order. 


ECZEMA 
Nature and Cause.—A 


als until released 


skin disease result- 


ing from overcrowding, overfeeding dam 
i" ’ 

filthy, or overheated quarters. "i 
Symptoms.—Scales and crusts aprear. on 


the skin; the hair comes 


: out in patches: 
pustules sometimes form. = 


Prevention and Treatment.—Removye the 
cause; wash affected parts once every othe 
day with a warm saturated solution of borie 
acid. : 

CHAPPED TEATS 

Nature and Cause.—Caused 

moisture and exposure to cold. 


Symptoms.—The 
rough, 


by excessive 


skin becomes 


in Cracked, 
and very sensitive. 


Prevention and Treatment.—Apply warm. 
saturated boric acid solution twice daily, 
then rub dry and anoint with vaseline, ‘ 


EVERSION OF THE WOMB OR “CASTING 
THE WITHERS” 


Nature and Cause.—This is a most serious 
accident which results from excessive strain- 
ing after calving. 

Symptoms.—The womb turns inside out and 
protrudes from the vagina as a pear-shaped 
red mass. 

Prevention and Treatment.—Protect pro- 
truding parts with a clean sheet. Cleanse 
them with a warm solution of common salt 
and water. As experience is needed to re- 
turn the parts, this operation should be left 
to a veterinarian, 


FOUL FOOT AND FOOT ROT 
Nature and Causes.—Wedging of filth be- 
tween the hoofs. Often occurs from the hoofs 
becoming too long from close stabling. 
Symptoms.—Lameness, heat, and swelling 
above the hoof, foul odor, and pus accumt- 
lations beneath the horn. 


Prevention and Treatment.—To prevent, 
keep the feet clean and provide exercise, 
Soak feet in a 2 per cent coal tar disinfectant. 
If pus has burrowed beneath the horn, trim 
away overlying horn to allow drainage, 


GARGET OR INFLAMMATION OF THE 
UDDER 


Nature and Causes.—Commonly caused by 
germs gaining entrance to the udder; also 
follows injuries. 

Symptoms.—Milk becomes stringy and 
bloody; udder becomes hard and sensitive; 
lameness develops; loss of appetite occurs, 


- In severe cases the cow develops a fever. 


Prevention and Treatment.—Milk the af- 
fected cows last. Thoroughly disinfect hands 
or teat cups before milking normal cows; 
give a laxative ration; do not permit the 
udder to become chilled by coming in con- 
tact with cold concrete. Apply woolen rags 
wrung from hot water. Rub udder with un- 
salted lard or cottonseed oil. 


DEHORNING 

Nature and Cause.—Calves may be de- 
horned when two to five days old by the 
humane method described below. 

Symptoms.—The “buttons” or eleyations 
on each side of the calf’s head should be lo- 
cated. Older calves have small horns, the 
covering or “cap” of which must be re- 
moved with a knife before applying the 
caustic. 

Prevention and Treatment.—The hair should 
be clipped from an area the size of a quarter 
around the button or horn, Smear vaseline 
around the clipped area to prevent burning 
of the surrounding skin, and wrap the caus- 
tic stick in paper to protect the fingers, The 
clipped place is then moistened with water 
and the horn button rubbed with a stick of 
caustic potash until it becomes white, and 
the skin gets very thin. 


DIARRHEA OR SIMPLE SCOURS 

Nature and Causes.—Caused by irritation 
of the intestines from improper feeding, 
frozen roots, poisons, infectious germs. 

Symptoms.—-Frequent bowel passages of - 
odor and thin consistency. If long continue 
the animal becomes thin and lifeless. 

Prevention and Treatment.—First find and 


_—_—_—_—_—J 





| _ COST OF PROTEIN IN FEEDS AT DIFFERENT PRICES _| 





Per cent of protein in feeds 3 s 
Cost of feed 12 16. c 24 28 * jae af pn 41 
ost per pound o rotein (in ce 

7.82 6.25 $23 >4.47 3.91 43.29 «3.05 «291 < 
9:38 7.50 6.25 5.36 4.69 4.16 3.95 3.66 we rv) 
10.94: 8.75 7.29 6.25 5.47 4.86 4.61 4.26 2 ry 
12.50 10.00 8.33 7.14 6.25 5.55 5.26 4.88 ‘2 500 
14.066. 11.25 9.38 803 7.03 6.25 5.92 5.49 5.23 s 
15.63 12.50 10.42 8.93 7,81 6.94 6.58 6.09 ry iin 
17.19 13.75 11.46 9.82 8.59 7.64 7.24 6.71 $2 6a 
18.75 15.00 12.50 10.71 9.38 8.33 7.89 © 7.32 +s 02 
20.31 16.25 13.54 11.67 10.16 9.03 8.55 7.92 7. 6 OB 
21.87 17.50 14.58 12.50 10.94 9.72 9.21 8.53 8.1 
23.44 18.75 15.62 13.39 11.72 10.41 9.87 9.14 8.72 
25.00 20.00 16.67 14.28 12.50 11.11 10.53 9.75 948 9. 
26.56 21.25 17.71 15.18 13.28 11.80 11.18 10.36 9a . 
28.12 22.50 18.75 16.07 14.06 12.50 11.84 10.97 10.48 
29.69 23.75 19.79 16.43 14.84 13.19 12.50 11.58 Re . 
31.25 25.00 20.83 17.86 15.62 13.89 13.16. 12,19 
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For calves give one to 
il in % pint warm milk. 
hours with teaspoonful 


remove the cause. 


two ounces castor 0 
in a few 


oe” three times daily of a mixture of 

em one part, and sub-nitrate of bismuth, 
, 

two parts. 


IMPACTION 


use.—Overfilling of one or 


and Ca ‘ 
cosa ts of the stomach with dry 


more compartmen 
< f tite; stopping of 
toms.—Loss of appetite; s 

ar flow; cud chewing irregular. Pres- 
a in the left flank reveals a doughy mass. 

Prevention and Treatment.—Withhold all 
feed; give one to two ounces of aromatic 

irits of ammonia. In a few hours give 1% 
Soeis of Glauber’s salts in a gallon of 

er. 
i INDIGESTION 

Nature and Cause.—Caused by poor quality 
or improper quantity of feed, or by irregu- 
lar feeding. 

Symptoms.—General depression, loss of ap- 
etite suppression of the milk flow, more 
e less bloating, poor condition. Often term- 
ed “lost cud.” 

Prevention and Treatment.—Remove cause; 
that is, withhold all feed. Give % to 1 pound 
Glauber’s salts. After 12 to 24 hours offer 
animal succulent feed. If no improvement 
call veterinarian to prescribe medicine. 


’S DISEASE, OR CHRONIC BAC- 
sys TERIAL DYSENTERY 


Nature and Cause.—A chronic disease caus- 
ed by a specific germ, which grows in the 
intestinal walls and adjacent lymph glands. 
Symptoms.—Diarrhea is usually the first 
symptom. This disappears, only to appear 
at intervals for months and sometimes years. 
The animal becomes gradually thinner until 
almost a skeleton. Death finally results. 
Prevention and Treatment.—Avoid bringing 
in cattle from infected herds. See that feed 
does not become contaminated with feces 
from a diseased animal. There is no treat- 
ment. Call a veterinarian to apply the Johnin 
test and detect the diseased cattle, which 
must be taken from the herd. 


LOUSINESS 


Nature and Cause.—The blood-sucking “blue 
louse” and the biting “Tittle red louse” are 
the most common causes. 

Symptoms.—Rubbing due to constant irri- 
tation of the skin; loss of hair; scurfy ap- 
pearance of skin. 


Prevention and Treatment.—If .dipping or 
spraying with a coal tar disinfectant solu- 
tion prepared according to the direction of 
manufacturer does not help, try the methods 
of treatment given in Farmers’ Bulletin, 909, 
issued by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


LUMPY JAW 

Nature and Cause.—A noncontagious dis- 
ease caused by a specific germ gaining en- 
trance to the tissues. 

Symptoms.—Swelling on side of face, or 
jaw, which may become so extensive as to 
interfere with chewing. 

_ Prevention and Treatment.—The giving of 
iodine both externally and internally under 
the direction of a veterinarian. 


MILK FEVER 


Nature and Cause.—Occurs only in cows 


in good condition and shortly after calving, | 


as a rule. 


Symptoms.—Paralysis which is more or 
less sudden, collapse, loss of consciousness. 
The head rests in right flank, 


and Treatment.—Immediately fill 
the udder with air, taking care not to in- 
troduce infection. Never drench a cow suf- 
fering from milk fever, as the throat is para- 
lyzed and she cannot swallow. 





THE MEDICINE CHEST | 


ULLETIN 253, Ontario Department 
of Agriculture, says :— 





ore of the common ailments can be suc- 
essfully treated if the farmer has on hand 


ete of the simple remedies that are recom- 
nded for use in this connection. Every 
Stable sho 


uld be supplied with the following 


drugs ke i k 
, Pt in a loc 
arate ki ed cuboar d, each sep 


mistakes :— 


Purgatives and laxatives— 

10 pounds Epsom salts. 

1 pound ginger, 

1 gallon raw linseed oil, 

1 quart castor oil, 
Applications to udders and teats— 
% pint olive oil. 

1 pound lard, 


1 pint cam ; 
Phorated oif, 
pound vaseline. 


1 pint of turpentine, 
its— 
Carbolic acid. 


being distinctly labeled to avoid | 





1 pound boracic.§ acid. 
1 gallon zenoleum, creolin, or chloral naph- 
tholeum. 


Tonics and stimulants— 
Y% pound sulphate of iron. 
¥Y% pound gentian. 
1 pint whisky or brandy. 


For dehorning calves— 
Y% dozen sticks caustic potash. 


In addition to the above, the following ap- 
pliances for treatment of diseases and the ad- 
ministration of medicines can profitably be 
included :— 

Drenching bottle with long neck. 

Trocar and canula, for bloating. 

Graduated measuring glass. 

Milk fever apparatus. 

Clinical thermometer. 

Injection pump, or six feet half-inch rubber 

hose with glass funnel. 

Hard rubber syringe. 

Three milking tubes. 

Set of hand clippers. 





MULES 
L | 
READER asks for a cure for 
“heaves,” saying that he has a horse 
that has had the trouble for about six 
months. 


| HEAVES IN HORSES AND 





Occasionally a case may recover if a 
change in location, care, feed, etc., be made 
in the very first stages of the development 
of the disease; but when a case of heaves 
is once well developed it is much more like- 


ly to get worse than to get better, regard- 
less of the treatment given. 


Of course, it is a well known fact that 
certain medicines have the power to tempo- 
rarily suppress. or hide the symptoms of 
heaves, but as soon as the eff-ct of the medi- 
cine passes off the symptoms return. Horse 
traders sometimes take advantage of this 
knowledge to get rid of a horse suffering 
with heaves. 


The most that can be done for such a 
horse is to reduce the hay fed to not over 
one-half the usual quantity and feed all of 
it at night. Care should be taken to avoid 
having the horse full of feed or water when 
put to work. In other words, feeding and 
watering just before putting to work should 
be avoided when possible and when it is not 
possible to do so, then the quantity of feed 
and water given should not be large. 


All dusty feed should also be avoided, and 
when any of the feed is at all dusty it is a 
good plan to moisten it slightly before feed- 
ing. 

The difficulty in breathing is likely to be 
greatly increased by exercise, especially on 
a hot and moist, or “muggy” day, when the 
stomach is full. 


By greatly reducing the hay, feeding it at 
night after being moistened, and generally 
guarding against those conditions which ag- 
gravate the symptoms or difficulty in breath- 
ing, a horse suffering from heaves may con- 
tinue to do considerable work, but as said, 
improvement is rare, while most cases get 
worse until finally the amimal becomes use- 
less through the development of lung, heart, 
and digestive disturbances with greatly in- 
creased difficulty im breathing. 


In the early stages when the cough first 
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starts, some good may result from giving 


from two to four teaspoonfuls of Fowler's 
solution of arsenic, two or three times a day 
for two or three weeks; or the following 
cough mixture may prove beneficial:— 


CCUGH MIXTURE FOR A HORSE 
Pulverized belladonna leaves.... 2 ounces 
Pulverized digitalis leaves...... 2 ounces 


Pulverized chlorate of potassium 8 ounces 


o) 


Pulverized charcoal ounces 


Linseed or cottonseed meal 8 ounces 


Give one level tablespoonful twice a day. 





| SCRATCHES | 





HE “scratches” is applied to 
quite a wide range of conditions and 
the extent of the disease determines quite 


largely the nature of the treatment. 


term 


In a general way we may say that seratches 
is usually due to the animal standing im a 
wet, muddy, filthy lot or stable. 

The first step in treatment, therefore, is to 
remove the cause. The next is to clip the 
hair off the parts and thoroughly wash with 
tar soap and water once, and then dry and 
apply once or twice a day the following 1o- 
tion: 1 ounce each of acetate of lead and 
sulphate of zinc, in a pint of water. The 
bottle must be well shaken each time before 
applying the medicine. 

If the cracks im the heel hawe hard edges 
it may be necessary to soak these thoroughly 
in warm water to remove the omtside scales, 
then rub them thoronghly once a week with 
lunar caustic. 


















$3 - higher crop value 





TOP PRICES for 
FANCY PRODUCTS 


“Significant among recent devel- 
opments io agricultural marketing 
is an increased demand for the 
higher-quality products. Such 
products bring higher premiums 
over ordinary or low-grade com- 
modities than they formerly did. 
In fact, the lowest grades of some 
products are disappearing from the 
markets, as no longer worth han- 
dling.” 

= WU. S. Secretary of Agriculture 






FOR EVERY *]° spent on fertilizer 


EPORTS of results from fertilizer were 
gathered in 1929 from 48,000 farms in 

800 counties of the principal agricultural states. 
Fruit and vegetable growers stated that for 
every $1.00 spent for fertilizer they got $3.16 
higher crop value than they had ever averaged 


without fertilizer! 


Nitrogen is the element in fertilizer that 
promotes growth. Orchardists and farmers 
who grow for the highly competitive markets, 
therefore, are quick to appreciate and apply 
the extra growth element that only a properly 
timed top-dressing can supply. 

Every Spring, when the buds begin to swell, 
they fertilize the soil around the lower branches 
of each tree with Arcadian Sulphate of Am- 


monia. 


Arcadian, used as a top-dressing, supplies 
an extra amount of zitrogen—the growth ele- 
ment—just when the crops need it most. Arca- 
dian is rich in nitrogen (20.56% guaranteed). 
All soluble, all quickly usable. It is fime and dry 
— easy to put out—and one application lasts 


through any ordinary growing season. 


The 


Aclanta, Ga. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


To be sure of your supply of Arcadian Sul- 
phate of Ammonia, place your order early with 
your fertilizer dealer. Orchardists everywhere 
are invited to write The Barrett Company for 
information in nitrogen fertilizer problems. 


Company 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Norfolk, V: 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Sea Ranciece, Cait 
‘oronte, Oat.,Can. 





. U.S. Pat. Off. 


| Sulphate of Am 


NE -eence ayy % #e¢ GROWTH ELEMENT &, crt wos sme your 


As essential as sunshine to 





crops get plenty of nitrogen both in rhe complete fertilizer you use andas top-dressing, 
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eee 
Heals the hurts that slash 


your profits 


ows may be ever 


: ilk-p 
1 organs in the process of mi 
pa pyre if their tg —. <a Pet 
lightest discomfort. It pays we 
ielory. Serious troubles usually develop fast. 


A penetrating application designed 
for tender tissues 


5 i operties, especially 
BAG BALM is an ointment of eS preccteg ens of the udder 


igned for quick, thorough action on 
pio mol ‘A ‘powerfully-antiseptic oi 
our own eer, ia cg dato 
dicinal ointment. a ee 

acon ag vcgalits in all chaps, cuts, cracked or sore teats—or 
Caked Bag, Bunches, Inflammation com 
that give discomfort and cause hard milking. 


ee taint t 
ee ‘eo4 hardware and general s 


paid if dealer is not supp 


Avoid Imitations. For BAG BALM results, 
insist on BAG BALM. Take no chances on 
substitutes, some of which contain quick-drying 
and harmful Formalin. For delicate healing use 
BAG BALM. It is gentle but thorough. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC., Lyndonville, Vermont 


ient, but 
is S ae ato rt nce of healthy he Pg aa teats. 
"Tior't overlook the vital importanc aoe Repose # Pe “4 


or even the 
6 tes ge he slightest 


a priceless ingredient made by 

: Boh, sé with «ol a Laine 
: , % 

penetration and quick hea < pdt! 


f the udder and other troubles 


i ensive; large 10-ounce 
pegs Poe tores. Mailed post- 


package 60¢ at feed, —_ d. Free Cow Book sent on request. 





—_____. 





Take Advantage of 





this FREE Serviee . 





Wood’s Crop Special, issued 

monthly, brings you current 

prices on all seasonable seeds. 

Also gives helpful suggestions 

as to the best crops to grow. 

Just ask for “Crop Special.” 
No cost to you. 


T. W. Wood & Sons 


see eS aS 


(Seedsmen Since 1879) 
30 S. 14th St., Richmond, Va. 


WOODS SEEDS! 





Sabha 


COLUMNS for new offers by Eels, Mink, Muskrats wi 
our advertisers. Then write for their 
catalogs. You'll save money by it. 


our FREE TRAP OFFER and B: 


EAD OUR ADVERTISING || Se Fish? 





SP Sate etn See 


O other Transplanter like this: 
Entirely different in design— 
vastly better in performance. Driver, 
sits behind setters. Floating frame — 
uniform depth certain. Sales and ser- 
vice everywhere. Write for catalog. 


THE NEW IDEA SPREADER COMPANY, Est, 1899 


Comolete stock of repair p: by 


‘oodward Co., Wilson, 
SBUBRUBS SARS SHBRBEE 


our foldin vanized STEEL WIRE TRAPS. Write for 


of our Famous Fish Bait FREE to introduce our tr: 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., Dept. £-2, ST. LOUIS, 


Coldwater, Ohio. U.S. A 
BRANCH: 7th & Kelker Sts., Harrisburg, Pa, W. L. Elt28, Gemet Agent for North Carolina, Wilson, N. C. 
i the WwW. N.C. 
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Raising Horses and Mules 





| TO RAISE ORPHAN FOALS | 


| ] 
N CASE the mare dies or has no milk 
the foal may be raised on cows’ milk, 
if the attendant conducts the work pa- 
tiently and intelligently. 


Choose the milk of a cow that has re- 
cently calved, preferably one which gives 
milk lew in fat, for irare’s miik, while 
rich in sugar, is poor in fat. Sweeten 
the milk with molasses or sugar and 
dilute with warm water. Give a little of this 
prepared milk at short intervals from a 
scalded nursing bottle and large rubber nip- 
ple. Be careful to keep the bottle and nip- 
ple scrupulously clean. Add an ounce of 
lime water to each pint of the prepared milk 
and allow half a cupful of the mixture once 
an hour at first. 





As the foal grows, gradually increase the 
quantity of milk fed and lengthen the inter- 
vals between meals. In a few days food 
may be given six times a day and, later, 
four times daily. The foal will soon learn to 
drink from a pail, if allowed to suck the at- 
tendant’s fingers at first. 


Until the bowels move freely, give rectal 
injections night and morning. If the foal 
scours at any time give two to four table- 
spoonfuls of a mixture of sweet oil and pure 
castor oil shaken up in milk, .nd stop feeding 
milk for two or three meals, allowing sweet- 
ened warm water and lime water instead. Let 
the foal lick oatmeal as soon as it will eat, 
gradually increasing the quantity and adding 
wheat bran. In four or five weeks some sweet 
skimmilk may be given and the quantity 
gradually increased d ily until, in two 
months or so, it may be given freely three 
times a day in place of new milk. The foal 
at this age also will be eating freely of hay, 
grain, and bran. 

At all times supply pure cold drinking 
water. Let the foal run out in a lot or grass 
paddock for exercise. Accustom it to be 
handled daily. Feed small quantities of nu- 
tritious feed often, keeping all feed vessels 
clean, and the foal should thrive and develop 
well. Remember that a colt should at all 
times be adequately fed so as to develop it 
perfectly. Practically half of the full weight 
of a horse is gained during the first 12 
months of its life. If stunted during this 
period the colt never develops properly; it 
therefore pays to feed generously. 





1 


CARE OF PREGNANT MARE | 


J 


Sollee monegeed management and feed- 
ing of the brood mare during preg- 
nancy will do much to insure a good start 
for the foal at birth. 

A foal that is born strong, fully developed, 
and robust is in the best state to resist 
disease. It will quickly “stand up and suck” 
and then will be likely to thrive apace, if 
other conditions are favorable. 








The mare in foal should be worked lightly 
or abundantly exercised every day. Exercise 
is absolutely necessary. She should occupy 
a roomy and clean shed or a well lighted 
and perfectly ventilated box stall. Here she 
will take some additional exercise and will 
not be afraid to lie down. She will be less 
likely to become “cast”? and will escape hav- 
ing ‘“‘stocked” legs and dropsical swellings 
of the udder and abdomen. The bedding 
should be kept clean and dry. 


Feed the mare generously on sound whole- 


oats or corn and oats half and half, and leg- 
ume hay. Avoid moldy hay or silage, dam- 
aged grain, woody, weathered fodder, dusty 
or rusty straw, or hay containing ergot. 
Keep pregnant mares out of cornstalk fields. 
Provide them with plenty of pure, clean water. 
In working mares avoid jerking, severe pull- 
ing, wading through deep mud or manure 
piles. Let the work be light, easy, and 
steady. Keep the bowels active by feeding 
bran and a little flaxseed meal, legume hays, 
silage, or other laxative feeds. 


The mare goes 48 weeks, or about 340 days 
with foal. As foaling time approaches de- 
crease the grain ration and increase laxative 
feeds to keep the bowels acting freely. Con- 
stipation is dangerous. When wax forms on 
the teats, about three days before foaling, stop 
working the mare and place her in a box 
stall which has been cleaned and disinfected 
or in a pasture, but where she can be watched 
until the foal is born. 


After foaling leave the mare alone for 
a time, if she is lying down. If she does not 
expel her afterbirth promptly when she rises 
from resting, inject into her womb one-half 


gallon of lukewarm one per cent solutio, 
coal tar disinfectant, or other mild pi . 
tic. If the afterbirth then does not ode 
away within an hour or two call a one 
inarian. 

Half an hour after the birth of 
about that time, offer the mare 
lukewarm water and again at 
two hours. Mares are thirsty at this ti 
and should be abundantly supplied oid 
water. An hour after foaling the mare ma: 
eat a mash of steamed oats and bran if Bid 
has been accustomed to such feed; other. 
wise give her a small feed of her ordinary 
grain ration. In a few days, if the weather 
is fine, the mare and foal may take some 
outdoor exercise and in two weeks, or there. 
abouts, she should have recovered from {oa}. 
ing and be taking her usual feed, grazing on 
pasture, and getting ready to resume light 
work in harness. 


the foal, or 
4 pailful of 
intervals of 





KIND OF MULES NEEDED | 


HE mule is the draft animal on 
Southern farms. 


As the need for more power to handle 
larger labor-saving implements increases, the 
size of the mule must be increased. For 
light, fast work with small implements the 
light mule got by a jack of good quality and 
out of mares in which “hot blood” predomi 
nates are most satisfactory, but for doing 
heavy work with large implements larger 
mules must be used and these must get their 
size through larger mares of draft blood, 
These are also the highest priced mules, 








| FEEDING THE COLT | 


{ a 
§ keen mare should be given plenty of 
pasture grass and grain to providea 
plentiful supply of milk for the foal. 
When from three to four weeks old the 
colt should be given some grain. A good 


mixture is 4 parts crushed corn, 3 parts 
bran, and 1 part linseed meal. 





As soon as it will eat hay, provide good 
alfalfa, clover, or mixed clover and timothy, 

Plenty of good fresh water should be given 
both the mare and foal. 

Colts once stunted never fully recover. Al 
ways keep in mind that colts get more than 
half their full growth during the first year, 

The colt should be weaned at from 5 to 
6 months, when it is eating plenty of grain 
and hay. Separate completely from the mare, 
Having several foals together in the same 
lot keeps them more contented. 


If the mare dies the foal may be raised 
on cow’s milk if care is taken. The follows 
ing points should be kept in mind:— 

Milk from a fresh cow whose milk is low 
in fat content is the best. 

One tablespoonful of sugar and 3 to 5 table 
spoonfuls of lime water should be added to 
each pint of milk. 

The milk should be fed when warmed to 
blood heat. One-fourth of a pint should be 
given every hour for the first few days. 

After that six, and later four, feedings 4 
day will be sufficient, and the quantity of 
milk may be gradually increased. 

Begin feeding grain and hay as soon a 
possible. 





——} 
| HORSES AND MULES | 


HE following Farmers’ Bulletins 

have been issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., and as long as available may be 
had free from Congressmen and United 
States Senators :— 


619—Breeds of Draft Horses. 
779—How to Select a Sound Horse. 
784—Anthrax or Charbon. 
803—Horse Breeding Suggestions. 
857—Screw Worms Affecting Animals. 
952—Breeds of Light Horses. 
954—Disinfection of Stables. 
1030—Feeding Horses. 
1097—Stable Fly. 
1146—Dourine of Horses. . 
1167—Essentials of Animal Breeding. Belt 
1295—Tractors and Horse Work, Corn 
Farms. Belt 
1298—Cost of Using Horses on Corn 
Farms. 
1368—Breaking and Training Colts. 
1419—Management of Farm Work Horse® 
1493—Lice, Mange, and Ticks of Horset 
1503—Horse Bots and Their Control. ual 
The following books may also be had j 
booksellers :— 
“The Horse Book,” by Johnstone. » | 
“The Training and Breaking of ore 
by Harper. 
“Productive Horse Husbandry,” bY. 
“Breeding and Rearing of Jacks, 
and Mules,” by Knight. 
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39° Street at Figth 
Ave: 
NEW YORK nue 





is ous FREE 


TYLES have changed! | 
And to you this is good | 
news, indeed—for the new | 
mode favors the fuller figure 
and the new lowered hem- 
line is definitely slenderizing. 
Your whole new costume 
may just as well come from 
Fifth Avenue and yet bring 
to you a big saving in price. 
Lane Bryant garments are 
not merely larger sizes—they 
are slenderizing styles, cor- 
reetly proportioned, for all 
stout women—with plenty of 
room at arms, bust and hips. 
Our new Style Book brings 
our stores right to your door 
—for we pay postage on every 
purchase made by mail. There 
are for you new delights in 
Dresses, Coats, Hats, Shoes, 
Corsets, Underwear—if you 
write for this book today. 


fane Bryant 


Address Dept. 152, 39th Street at 
FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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WAGON-MAN. 
We Furnish the Capital 


A great, 
now makes this surprising 
vest mo capital! 

business that YOU 











responsible, successful, 40-year-old company | 
offer to honest men. In- | 
Let us start you in this permanent | 

own and control for yourself. Be- | 
tome the authorized McConnon Dealer a handie the 
rp icte McConnon line—no red tape and no division 

ime. We finance you. You extend credit to your 
own friends and customers when you please. Only a 
cain number of these ‘‘no-investment’’ propositions | 
i ~ yp Each one offers a good living with a chance | 
Seaty some money in the bank every week. Honest, | 
pan ec who write promptly are assured of first | 
ofr aie. Write teday and ask fer ‘‘no-investment’’ | 
aera ddress McConnon & Company, The House of 

endly Service, Desk D-903, Memphis, Tenn. | 








peated. pictaes with beautiful borders from your already developed 
fn oly Dh S aay tag ral fs eo bw Ba 
tmres made for either order. 6 names and od. 
dresses of Kodsk-ovnes nod ethene TREE a toa Pe 
ture Album that holds ra if you send 3c extra for 
postoge.___-_ FLYING FILM Dept TT Sen Antonio, Texas. 


EDWARDS aSérivc 
| | 



























Buy your metal roofing nish 
ridings, etc., DIRECT tr bag wagh- om 
Bia Hacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 
okay INGS. Thousagds of satisfied users. 
our own rolling milis. Enormo 
insures lowest Production costs. Facto - a 
er pine makes prices rock bottom. Y, You get the 
varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
_— look better, Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
py “5 Ot. of Corres, neARENG 
ial prices, is steel stands the 
Scidtest. Outlasts the building to whieh applied. 
ly Made , Garages and Buildings | 
Tooking. "All easily erected. | Per 
purposs, No oun and sizes to suit your a. es | 
= ow’s the time for action. Write for Reof- 
FREE =~ ing and Material Book No. 
174 and for Garage ° 
EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
324-374 
Cincinna 



















ESTIMATES 


|of water and a mixture of one-half shorts and 
| one-half bran is the best feed. 


|or let other hogs 


| some milk. 





‘ESSENTIALS FOR PROFITABLE) 
| PORK PRODUCTION | 








N AWN average, the feed consumed 
225 


by a hog’ weighing 225 pounds 
should be made up of approximately 80 
per cent corn. 

If the farm is rich; if purebred animals of 
good type are used and the owner is a good 


handler of hogs, success may usually be ex- 
pected, under average conditions, if the fol- 
lowing five things suggested by the North 


Carolina Extension Service are carried out:— 

1. Adjust the number of brood sows to the 
quantity of home-raised corn available for 
them, allowing 150 bushels of corn per sow 
per year. 

2. Use good, thrifty animals and keep them 
so by giving due attention to proper housing, 
| Sanitation, and parasites. 

3. So control breeding dates as to profit by 
| the average seasonal trend of hog prices. 

4. Full feed, either by hand or through a | 
| self-feeder on pasture when possible, all the 
| hogs intended for market will eat every day | 
from the age of four weeks until they are sold. 


5. Stick to the system outlined above, re- 
gardless of changes in the price of corn or 
hogs. 





BETTER FED SOWS HAVE | 
STRONG PIGS [ 


XPERIENCE long since has proved 

that the feed which the sow re- 
ceives prior to farrowing determines 
largely the number of pigs that are 
strong and thrifty at birth, and in turn 
the number that will live. 





Along with her corn -or other grain allow- 
ance, the sow should receive daily a half pound 
of tankage or three-fourths of a pound of a 
mixture of 50 pounds of tankage and 25 pounds 
each of linseed oil meal and alfalfa meal. This 
supplement should be fed until farrowing. 
Alialia or other good legume hay fed in a 
rack may take the place of alfalfa meal. 





CARE OF BROOD SOWS AT 
FARROWING TIME | 


N FEEDING brood sows just before 

they farrow one of the principal 

points is to keep the bowels open and 
avoid a feverish condition. 





Very little grain should be fed. A slop made 
By keeping 
the sow a little hungry rather than giving her 
all the feed she wants, trouble at farrowing 
time may be avoided. 


The disposition a sow shows at this time 
depends largely upon the methods of feeding 
and handling employed by the caretaker. A 
quiet, competent feeder is rarely chased out 
of the pen by the sows he cares for. Of course 
some sows are naturally cross, but rough 
handling aggravates rather than helps the 
condition. 


In most cases no aid is needed when the sow 
is about ready to deliver her pigs. A skillful 
herdsman is careful not to disturb the sow 





OATMEAL 


Chicks have 50% faster 
Growth than 
Corn Chicks 
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create a racket near the 
If after several hours the sow 
her pigs, an experi- 


farrowing pen. 
seems unable to farrow 


| enced man, veterinarian or layman, should be | 


on hand to remedy the trouble. 


In weather cold enough to chill the new- 
born pigs, it is a good practice to take each 
pig as farrowed and after wiping it with an 
old sack, place it in a barrel or box with some 
warm bricks or a jug of hot water. Then 
when all the litter has been born, or earlier if 
the process requires several hours, they should 
be helped to nurse, seeing that each pig gets 
A little milk in the pigs’ stomachs 
does wonders to put life and energy into them. 
Except in very cold weather or in cases where 
the sow is restless and gets upon her feet 
often, the pigs should be left with her. Small 
pigs nurse frequently, so unless they stay in 
the pen with her they must be put with the 
sow about every three hours both day and 
night. 


The sow will get along best if she is not fed 
the first 24 hours. A drink of water is all 
that is needed. Her first feed can well be the 
bran and shorts which she was getting before 
she farrowed. 
































‘—. the base of the famous Quaker Ful-O-Pep Chick 
Starter, has again demonstrated its superiority in two tests con- 
ducted at Liberty Villa Farm, not only in giving your baby chicks a 
better start in life, but in building big, choice meat birds and con- 
sistent layers of large marketable eggs. 


In the Spring test, 100 baby Leghorn chicks and 100 baby Barred 
Rock chicks, fed on a complete ration based on oatmeal as the only 
grain, averaged 34 of a pound each, while the same number and kind 
of baby chicks fed on a complete ration based on corn as the only 
grain averaged 12 pound each. 


In the August test, 200 baby Leghorn chicks, fed a complete ration 
based on oatmeal as the only grain, at six weeks weighed .64 of a 
pound each, while the 200 baby chicks, also Leghorns, on a complete 
ration based on corn as the only grain, weighed only .4 of a pound 
each. In both tests, the mortalitv was 10% higher among the corn- 


fed chicks. 


The oatmeal group not only grew faster, but developed into deeper- 
bodied, broader-backed and a much better ege-producing type 
than the shallow-bodied corn group. The oatmeal-fed birds also had 
large, flat bones with ample room for muscles. Corn-fed birds have 
small round bones, and consequently less muscle. 


These tests also showed that the amount of fat on heart, gizzard, in- 
testines and. walls of the abdomen was several times greater in the 
corn group than in the oatmeal group. 


A fatty heart means poor circulation—a fatty gizzard poor digestion 
—while fat in the abdomen means crowded organs, poorer egg pro- 
duction and greater mortality. 


Feed Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter because it contains this valuable oat- 
meal, a scientifically blended feed that gives you better flocks and 


larger profits. 


Also feed Ful-O-Pep Fine Chick Feed. There’s a Quaker Dealer near you. 


Quaker 


FUL-O-PEP 
CHICK STARTER 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 





chicks. 


Your address here »—> 


~ 








____ Let us send you our latest booklet on the care and fe ding of bab 
| FREE Costs nothing and will well repay you for i a 


Your name right here »—.... 


writing 








Mail today to The Quaker Oats Co., Dept. 2-C, 80 E. Jackson St, Chicago, TL 
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Fenced Fields Are Fertile Fields 


Well fenced fields pay big returns in more ways than one. Grow- 
crops are protected from prowling marauders of every kind. 
After harvest the field furnishes good pasture for growing livestock. 
This livestock will fill every need of your family for meat, milk, 
eggs and wool, and the surplus, for which there is always a ready 
market, will put money in your pocket. As the animals fatten on the 
waste they fertilize the land for the next season’s crops. Just be sure 
to use Dixisteel fence—made in the South for use in the South. The 
Dixisteel process of galvanizing gives maximum rust resistance and 
makes extra long life an outstanding characteristic of Dixisteel 
fence. Wavy tension curves at six inch intervals on the line wires and 
four complete wraps at each hinge joint insure a taut, new looking 
fence long after ordinary wire would have to be replaced. There’s a 
Dixisteel dealer near you. His store is headquarters for farm, lawn 
and poultry fence, gates, steel fence posts, barbed and smooth wire, 
nails and staples. You can save money by figuring with him on alt 
fence needs for your farm. 


May We Send You This FREE Book? 
ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY, 
Atlanta, Ga. Dept. A 


“How Successful Farmers Farm with Fences” inter- 
ests me. Send my copy. 
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Eternally mark that departed 
one’s grave with a beautifully de- 
signed everlasting monument at 
Practically give-away advertising 
prices now in effect. Lettering Free 
—Every Monument guaranteed. 
During this campaign one promi- 
nent family in each ity 
can secure one of our distinctive 
designs at unbelievably low prices. 


NORFOLK. VIRGINIA 
We do this to get a specimen of 
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ee ee ow Za SAKE USE LIME : 


G-10 1479 Piedmont Ave., 
Atl Ga. 
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money with DAY PaTENT LIMESTONE 
PULVERIZERS. SIZES FOR PERSONAL AND 


WRIST WATCH GIVEN | It Couch Sats Pmas ron, wa 





Bell my Grape Gum, Gumlets, Candy Mints, etc., at | LatAm samanie 44am Som ane |, Mati eal Cane 
eee 
you make money every Write today for agent’s 


BSE Siavid, Sta. V, Cincinnati, 0., Dept.’g45. COTTON GROWERS 


Write at once for your copy of “WHY COTTON SEED 
RUN OUT.” It is FREE. 
LEACH SEED GRADER CO. 
Dept. C Brownwood, Texas 
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Frick Saw Mills|| 
Roller Bearing Equipped i $3 Extra 
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JOHN D. HINDLE COMPANY 
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The Progressive 


Facts for Sheep Raisers 





BOOKS ON SHEEP RAISING 


N ADDITION to the bulletins and 

books listed below, the state experi- 
ment station of each state has also is- 
sued bulletins on sheep raising. 


FARMERS’ BULLETINS AND | 





The following Farmers’ Bulletins have been 
issued by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and so long 
as available may be had free from Congress- 
men or Senators:— 

576—Breeds of Sheep. 

713—Sheep Scab. 

798—Sheep Tick Eradication. 

810—Equipment for Sheep Raising. 

840—Sheep Raising for Beginners. 
1130—Castrating and Docking Lambs. 
1155—Diseases of Sheep. 

1172—Slaughtering and Use of Lamb and 
Mutton. 

1181—Sheep on Temporary Pastures. 

1199—Judging Sheep. 

1268—Sheep-Killing Dogs. 

1324—Lamb and Mutton in the Diet. 

1330—Parasitic Diseases of Sheep. 

Goats 

920—Milk Goats. 

1203—Angora Goat. 

The books listed below may be had from 
booksellers :— 

“Management and Feeding of Sheep,’’ by 
Thomas Shaw; price $2.50. 

“Productive Sheep Industry,’’ by W. C. Cof- 
fey; price $3.00. 

“Sheep Farming in America,” by J. E. Wing; 
price $2.00. 

“Sheep Farming,” by Craig & Marshall; 
price $2.25. 





BREEDS OF SHEEP AND 
GRADES OF WOOL 











Breed Usual Grade of Wool 
Delaine Merino. .Fine staple—fine clothing. 
Rambouillet..... Fine staple or clothing. 
Small amount % blood, 

Southdown...... % and % blood clothing. 

Shropshire...... Considerable % combing and 
medium clothing — some 4 
blood. 

Hampshire...... % and % combing and cloth- 
ing. 

Oxford: o..0<s0004 % and % combing—more % 
than Shropshire. 

eC ee Y% blood combing. 

Cotéeweid....2-.: Low % combing and braid. 

Crossbred.....<. Y% and % combing and cloth- 
ing. 





CULLING SHEEP 


N CULLING sheep of the fine wool 
breeds, look for the following de- 
fects :— 











1. All sheep that are undersized or possess 
weak constitutions. 

2. Sheep that are off-type—that is, those 
possessing long legs out of proportion to their 
size, weak backs, overshot or undershot jaws, 
spoiled udders, etc. 

3. Sheep producing light, frowzy wool lack- 
ing in density. 

4. Sheep producing wool with too much va- 
riation in the size of fibers. 

5. Fine wool sheep producing patches of 
black wool on any part of the body. 

6. All those producing kempy hairs. Such 
hairs are likely to be found about the face, 
forelegs, and thighs. Kemp is a separate and 
distinct fiber from the so-called “beard” hair 
which is frequently found on the folds or 
breech. This beard hair, as’ it is sometimes 
designated, is also very objectionable. 





CULLING THE EWE FLOCK 


HE summer or early fall, soon after 

the lambs have been weaned or mar- 
keted, is the best time to dispose of ewes 
that are not considered desirable for an- 
other year’s breeding. 

The ewes that are to raise the next crop of 
lambs can then be prepared for fall breeding. 
Ewes of the mutton breed do not ordinarily 
breed well nor keep in good condition after 
five years of age. Their usefulness, however, 
depends more upon the condition of their teeth 
than upon their actual age. Fine-wool ewes 
usually remain useful to a later age. It is a 
good plan to sell aged ewes before they become 
too rundown to be valuable to the butcher. 
The ewes that give the most milk and raise 
the best lambs are likely to be quite thin at 
this time and should not be judged by their 
appearance., 

Non-breeding ewes, poor milkers, light 
shearers, and mothers of inferior lambs should 
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be marked as their defects are discovered and 
should be disposed of at this time. Th ‘ 
places should be filled by the best individuals 
among the yearling ewes and from the best 
breeding older ewes. 





| AGE OF SHEEP | 


$$$ 
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HEEP have eight incisor teeth in th 
front of the lower jaw. 


The milk, or temporary, incisors are replaced 
by larger permanent teeth according to the 
following schedule, subject to some variation 
due to type, care, feed, and other factors:— 
12 to 14 months 








PEN ROOM FOR SHEEP _ | 


—e 
LLOW from 12 to 16 square feet 
of floor space for breeding ewes, 

not including the space required by feed 

racks. 








This will mean a pen 3 by 4, or 4 by 4 feet 
square, per ewe. Young stock or sheep that 
are being fed for market will not need more 
than 5 to 8 square feet of floor space per head, 
A pen 20 feet square therefore should accom- 
modate from 50 to 80 head. 





MATING AND BREEDING 
SHEEP 


HE breeding season of the ewe 
usually commences in this country 
about September. 

A ewe will come in heat every 15 or 30 days, 
generally every month, and the period lasts 
from two to three days. The gestation period 
is somewhat irregular, from 142 to 150 days, 
Old shepherds figure on about 20 weeks. 








To encourage a ewe to take the ram early 
and to have the whole flock lamb as. near a 
certain. time as possible, the old custom of 
flushing is practiced extensively. This is done 
by feeding a little grain and juicy feed, such 
as rape, green rye, or roots. In this way the 
genital organs are stimulated and the ewe is 
more likely to conceive. It is also claimed 
that a greater number of twins will be dropped 
where flushing is practiced. 

The advantage of early lambs is recognized 
by all breeders wherever shelter can be pro 
vided for the ewes and lambs. It may seem 
rather cold to have lambs come in December or 
January, yet the farmer or young shepherd 
will have more time to attend the flock at that 
part of the season. By May and June the 
early lambs, if well fed, will be in good condi 
tion to go on the market. 

In case of early lambs, however, some juicy 
feed is very essential. The ewe should receive 
about two pounds of roots, such as mangels 
or carrots, a day, or a little silage, or greet 
grazing. Too much dry feed seems to result 
in constipation in the lambs, thus causing 
loss. If juicy feed is not available, it would 
be best to breed for April or May lambs. 





| MARKET GRADES OF SHEEP 








N MOST markets some five or six 
grades are in-use. These are gt 
erally referred to as prime, choice, 0 
medium, common, and cull, or inferior. 
Prime lambs are those that are superior # 
conformation, finish, and quality, all three. 
Choice lambs differ in that they may be 
slightly inferior in quality or finish, but carty 


_ the type satisfactorily. 


A good lamb falls below a choice lamb, art 
cipally because it lacks somewhat in bd 
quality and finish. Occasionally, lambs of dis: 
tinctly wool breeding, that fall a little short 
of the perfect mutton type, will be graded 8 
if they have suitable finish and quality. 

Medium lambs are likely to fall short 
prime in all three characteristics, but eent: 
cially are they likely to prove average in 0m 
formation and quality. 

Common lambs lack breeding and finish, and 
are also quite likely to be trimmed impropt? 
or not at all. 

Cull lambs are usually too thin to ne 
sidered normally for slaughter, but they val 
be so badly bred that they are also unsul : 
for further feeding. In general, this last cot 
dition does not occur in sheep and lamba 
it does occur frequently in cattle which 
of dairy or scrub blood. 

In feeders, the best grade is referred we 
fancy or fancy selected instead of prime, 
feeders, of course, lack the finish reqUyee 
fattened animals. With the change from 
to fancy for feeders, the foregoing 8 
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ly to all classes of lambs except shearing, 
Pnich have no prime or cull grades, and heavy- 
weight slaughter lambs, which usually have 
neither common nor cull grades. In wethers, 
full gradation is given, except that the 



































d and cts ium and heavy weights in both yearling 

med: : 

Their and two-year-old animals suitable for slaugh- 

iduals ter seldom have cull animals listed. 

» best Bucks and stags range from good down to 
common, but ewes run through all the grades 
in slaughter classes, all the grades except 

— fancy in the feeder classes, and all grades 

| from fancy to common in the breeding classes. 
io ee | SELECTING BREEDING SHEEP 
i Bsns 

placed ELECT ewes that are— 

to the (a) Well grown, healthy, and spirited. 

Tiation (b) Sound in mouth and milking organs. 

Bor (c) From one to four years old. 

er pair (d) Covered with dense coats of marketable 

id pair wool. ‘ 

rd pair (e) Uniform in size and breeding. ; 

er pair (f) Straight in body lines and showing ca- 
pacity for feed. 

a Get a Ram That Is— , 

‘ (a) Bold in head features and strong in con- 

stitution. 
(b) Active, vigorous, and from one to three 
€ feet years old. 
ewes, (c) Symmetrical and evenly developed. 
feed (d) Covered with firm flesh. 
y (e) Strong and straight in his legs. 
(f) Evenly covered with a dense fleece. 

v feet —W. C. Coffey. 

ep that 

-d more 

shea | SHEARING SUGGESTIONS 

accom- \ 

EVER shear wet sheep. 
2. Shear on a smooth, clean floor. 

IG 3. Keep wool free from straw and trash. 

4, Avoid second cuts in shearing. 
| 5. Tie with flesh side out. 
6. Use paper twine. 

ne ewe 7, Do not use more than two strings to the 

country fleece. 

8 Do not tie fleece too tightly. 

30 days, 9. Pack fleeces in wool sack immediately. 

od lasts 10. Pack firmly, 20 to 25 fleeces to sack. 

a Shearing is generally done in late spring or 

7 v5 early summer, after lambing. It should be 

cks. done on a warm day, so that the ewes may not 

am early become chilled. Formerly shearing was done 

s near a mostly by the use of hand shears, but in most 

istom of flocks of large size power shearing machines 

is is done are now used. For small flocks under 50 

zed, such head, handpower machines are the most eco- 

way the nomical The machines are more rapid, 
le ewe is smoother work is done, and the ewes are in- 

. claimed jured less. It is easier to learn to use them, 

> dropped and more wool is obtained than where hand 
shears are used. 

ecognized The tags or dung locks should be removed 

1 be pro- from the fleece, and then it should be rolled 

nay seem up, not too tightly, skin side out, and tied 

cember or with paper twine. Other twines leave bits of 
shepherd vegetable fibers in the wool which must be 
sk at that removed by expensive hand labor. This re- 

June 4 sults in a lower price to the producer. 

od condi If the lambing is late the ewes may be 

ie: sheared before lambing, but great care must 
ome juicy be used in handling them. It is better to do 

ld receive the shearing after lambing. In either case it 

: — should be done before hot weather sets in. 

or grt 

to result ) @ a 

Boe | HOW TO CATCH SHEEP 

3. - 

lambs. : 

; IS wrong to catch a sheep by its 
wool. 

P Butchers know what it means to the 

, K poor 

HEE? | ee, for it leaves a black or blue mark or 

—— Tuise on the carcass, which interferes with 

ve or six sale, Catch a sheep either by the hind leg 

are gett x by placing the hand underneath the jaw 

aa tae When using a crook, aim to catch a 

af sag Pp above the gambrel joint, as there is dan- 
interior, oo. of injuring the leg when catching it below 
superior in this joint, 

11 three. 1 

be 
may 

WHEN EWE REFUSES LAMB | 

j | 

lamb, prit: QCSCASIONALLY a young ewe, and 

t Pac “4 is Sele an older one that is in poor 

re res » ition with a scant milk supply, will 

sraded 8 7 tg her lamb. 

juality. A little patience on the part of the shepherd 


11 short = rely bring favorable results. The ewe 
but este be ave to be held for the lamb to suckle, 








‘age in colt dag the milk flow starts she will usually 
cious oe lamb. If the ewe becomes fero- 
1 finish, aad confined fights the little one, she should be 
improperld Panels j in a stanchion, made by driving two 
fe top ‘nin Page ground and wiring them at the 
be com” and un way she cannot injure the lamb, 
ye may If th mM suck in spite of her efforts. 
ye i tak © ewe has more milk than the lamb will 
Iso unsul ake she should : 
: cot uld be milked out clean at least 
is last Once a day f 5 . 
. ay tor several days. The first milk 
1 lambs, appearing withi ae 
‘ch in the udder is intended to be 
e whic Consumed on] Adie 
life, and if por, tthe beginning of the lamb’s 
Of days it aed in the udder for a number 


: likely to sicken the lamb. 

oe * lamb dies and the mother has lots 

fea . lamb. By often advisable to put the twin 
per ows Liddot €r.ewe with her, The best way 





“ 
dees 


to do this is to skin the dead lamb, pulling the 
legs out like stripping off a stocking, sprink- 
ling a little salt over the inside, and then fas- 
tening the skin on the twin lamb that is to be 
transferred. The ewe will generally by the 
scent accept it as her own. Often by sprink- 
ling some of the ewe’s milk over a lamb, and 
by rubbing some of the secretion about the 
udder on the lamb, she will adopt it. 





| SUGGESTIONS FOR SHEEP 
| AND LAMB RAISING 


Purchase Ewes That Are— 

(a) Active, healthy, and well grown. 

(b) Uniform in size and breeding. 

(c) Straight in body lines and showing ca- 
pacity for feed and reproduction. 

(d) Covered with dense coats of marketable 
wool. 

(e) Sound in mouth and milking organs. 
Select a Ram That Is— 

(a) Purebred. 

(b) Active, vigorous, and from one to three 
years old. 

(c) Symmetrical and evenly developed. 

(d) Covered with firm flesh. 

(e) Strong and straight in his legs. 

(f) Evenly covered with a dense fleece. 

(g) Do not use a ram lamb for breeding. 


During the Mating Season— 

(a) Have the ewes gaining in weight. 

(b) Shear the ewes around the rear parts 
and see that dung does not collect. 

(c) Dip the ewes and the ram if ticks, lice, 
or scab mites are present. Under any cir- 
cumstances sheep should be dipped in the 
spring about ten days after being sheared, and 
just before they are placed in winter quarters. 

(d) Feed the ram a pound of grain each day. 

(c) Use one ram to every 40 or 50 ewes. 

(f) Keep a record of the time when the ram 
is turned with the ewes and when taken away. 
Turn the ram with the ewes only at night. 

(g) Breed ewes so lambs will come from 
December 15 to February 15. 

During the Period of Pregnancy, Which Is 146 
to 150 Days— 

(a) Have the ewes gain 15 to 25 pounds in 
weight. 

(b) Feed grain and leguminous hay during 
the last month of pregnancy. 

(c) Utilize cheap roughage. 

(d) Shelter the ewes from cold rains and 
storms. 

(e) If the flock is large, divide the ewes into 
groups relative to age, condition, and time of 
lambing. 

(f) Do not allow pregnant ewes: to crowd 
through small doors or into cramped, _ill- 
ventilated quarters. 

During the Lambing Period— 

(a) Have warm quarters in cold weather. 

(b) Give ewes plenty of room (12 to 16 square 
feet each). 

(c) Have portable lambing pens 4 feet by 4 
feet. (Such a pen is the best place for a ewe 
and her lamb until the lamb is one or two 
days old.) 

(d) Feed the ewe lightly on grain for three 
or four days after the lamb is born. 

(e) Have shepherd stay at home day an 
night. The flock needs him. ‘ 
During the Sucking Period— 

(a) Do not make abrupt changes in the ra- 
tion. 

(b) Feed the ewe liberally until the pasture 
season arrives, green grazing when possible. 

(c) If the ewe dies, give the lamb to another 
good-nursing ewe, or raise on a bottle, as 
they are well worth saving. 

In Growing and Finishing the Lambs— 

(a) Start them eating grain and hay early. 

(b) Observe cleanliness in feeding. 

(c) Be sure to provide a creep where they 
can eat separately from the ewes. 

(d) Dock and castrate all market lambs when 
2 to 3 weeks old. 

(e) Forage crops, such as rye, oats, barley, 
rape, Canada field peas, and crimson clover, 
should be provided both for the ewes and 
lambs. Green grazing is especially necessary 
for ewes in producing early lambs. Temporary 
pastures of this kind are the best for holding 
intestinal parasites in check. Turning the 
land and reseeding to other crops is very de- 
structive to these parasites. 

Market Lambs When Four to Five Months 
Old— 

(a) They gain slowly during the hot summer 
months. 

(b) The summer season is favorable for the 
infestation of the lambs with parasites. 

(c) More feed is left on the farm for the 
breeding flock. 

(d) Labor is saved, the risk is less, and the 
price is usually higher for lambs at weaning 
time than later. 

(e) Early weaning and early marketing make 
early breeding possible, the first fundamental 
for successful lamb raising in the South. 

(f) Market all lambs by June 15 if possible. 


Handling the Wool— 

(a) Keep it free from burs, dung, and other 
foreign materials. 

(b) Shear from April 15 to May 1. 

(c) Shear on a large, clean canvas placed 
over shavings or straw. 

(d) Avoid cutting twice. Clip closely with 
a shearing machine if available. 

(e) Keep wool clean. Remove all dung tags 
before packing and then tie with paper or 
wool twine... Do not.use sisal er jute twine, 
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The Calving Story 
Cows 


A cow that has trouble calving goes off in her production for months. 
Calves that come dead mean a distinct loss, especially if it’s a heifer 
and you wanted to save her. Calves dropped puny and undersized 
usually never grow out. These well-known facts are responsible for 
the following observations from the Dr. Hess & Clark Research 


of 32 


Farm, of Ashland, Ohio. 


» 


THIRTY-TWO cows were bred, fed and cared for alike. But in 

addition to the regular feed and care, 16 were given Dr. Hess 

Improved Stock Tonic for at least 60 days before they calved 

and during lactation. The other 16 did not receive the Tonic. 
The 32 cows all calved ... but not alike! 


Of the 16 that did not receive the Stock Tonic, 7 had calving 
trouble. Two of them calved prematurely, dropping sub- 
normal calves, one of which was born dead. One dropped a 
subnormal calf which died soon after it came. Two of the 7 
developed serious udder trouble. Four retained their after- 
birth. One of the other 9 developed milk fever. 


Every last cow of the 16 that got Stock Tonic calved nor- 
mally. Every cow dropped a fully developed calf. All came ta 
their milk normally except one that developed milk fever. 


Fifteen out of 16 cows fed Dr. Hess Stock Tonic milked in 
top shape. No calving troubles to hamper their production. 
Half of the other 16 (the ones that didn’t get Stock Tonic) 
were handicapped by calving troubles ...a handicap that cut 
their milk production to sixty per cent of normal... and that 
for the entire time they were in milk. 

Accurate records on every cow at the Dr. Hess & Clark 
Research Farm for the last three years show that those which 
received Stock Tonic produced over $60 more profit per cow 
per year than those that did not. The Stock Tonic cows calved 
normally. Forty-three per cent of the cows which did not get 
Stock Tonic calved prematurely, or irregularly. 

Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic costs 2c per cow per day. 
Follow our plan of continuous feeding for biggest returns. 
Now is the time to get a 90-day supply from your local Dr. 
Hess dealer. Figure 18 pounds per cow. Dr. Hess & Clark, 


Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 


“ 


Dr. HESS 
mproved Stock Tonic 


A Conditioner and Mineral Supplement 


(301R) 25 








let SORE THROAT 
get the best of you.. 


IVE minutes after you rub on Musterole 
EF your throat should begin to feel less sore! 

Continue the treatment once every hour 
for five hours and you'll be astonished at the 
relief you’ll experience. 

Working like the trained hands of a mas- 
seur, this famous blend of oil of mustard, 
camphor, menthol and other ingredients brings 
relief naturally. It penetrates and stimulates 
blood circulation and helps to draw out infec- 
tion and pain. Used by millions for 20 years. 
Recommended by doctors and nurses. 


Keep Musterole handy—jars and tubes. 


To Mothers — Musterole is also 
made in milder form for babies and 
small children. Ask for Children’s 
Musterole. 








Your own employees 


select 


VSS QUALITY SEEDS 







Onxty selected origin; 
guaranteed field and garden 
seeds are furnished through 
the VSS, which is your or- 
ganization. 

The_VSS is owned and con- 
trolled by 40,000 farmers. 
With large volume and non- 
profit operation, VSS prices 
are bound to be lower than 
commercial prices for like 
quality seeds or other sup- 
plies. 

(Get adapted seeds through 
the VSS distributor in your 
community, or write for 
prices, freight paid, bags free. 


Gy] 
Ye VSS 

































VIRGINIA SEED SERVICE 


IMONI VA 
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Bip tents Sees 


A Big Crop 
of Fine 


Tobacco 


When a tobacco grow- 
er suddenly produces a 
large crop of extra fine 
quality, he is apt to be 
thought lucky. But 
when he does it again, 
and again, other grow- 
ers decide it must be 
due to something more 
than luck. Investigat- 
ing the cause, they usu- 
ally find it to be 


Smith Orange 


Tobacco Fertilizer 


The extraordinary results 
given by ORANGE show 
that it has a valuable some- 
thing not found in other fer- 
tilizers of the same analysis. 
Read what one grower ac- 
complished with Orange. 


1330 Pounds 
Per Acre 


“I used your Orange To- 
bacco Fertilizer on my crop, 
using 1000 pounds per acre, 
and made an average of 
1330 pounds of tobacco an 
acre on eight acres. I have 
been raising tobacco for 28 
years, and have never had 
better fertilizer. I also used 
your goods under cotton 
and corn with excellent re- 
sults.” (Name and address 
of writer on request.) Our 
files contain hundreds of 


PREPARATION OF FEEDS | 


RINDING, crushing, or _ rolling 

grain increases the _ digestibility 
only when animals fail to masticate the 
whole grain. 


For all animals, such grains as bald barley 
or rice, which are unusually hard, or small 
seeds, such as millet or weed seeds, should 
ordinarily be ground. For animals with poor 
teeth or for young animals before their teeth 
are well developed, grinding grain in general 
is advisable. 

Corn is not commonly ground for horses, 
and the saving through crushing or grinding 
oats for horses amounts to but 5 or 6 per 
cent. Such grains as barley and wheat should 
be crushed or ground for horses. All grain 
should usually be ground for dairy cows. 
Where pigs follow fattening cattle to pick up 
any grain which escapes mastication and di- 
gestion, there is no advantage in grinding 
corn or even shelling it, except perhaps to- 
ward the close of the feeding period, when 
cattle may be induced to eat more by grind- 
ing. Where no pigs run with cattle, it is 
usually economical to grind or crush the corn 
before feeding. The small grains should be 
ground for fattening cattle. 

Except in the case of small or hard seeds, 
sheep with good teeth should grind their own 
grain. While it pays to grind the small 
grains for pigs, there is no appreciable ad- 
vantage in grinding corn for pigs weighing 
150 pounds or less. For older swine such 
preparation may sometimes be profitable. 


Passing such coarse forages as corn or the 
sorghums through a feed cutter or shredder 
is usually profitable, not because the portions 
consumed are digested more completely, but 
because the animals waste less and the cut 
forage is more convenient to handle. 


Whether it will pay to cut or grind hay will 
depend on the price of the hay, on its quality, 
and on the cost of preparation. When hay is 
cheap, there is little or no gain through cut- 
ting or grinding hay of good quality which 
will be consumed with little waste. Such 
preparation is much more profitable with hay 
of poor quality, as the animals will consume 
the cut hay with much less waste. With hay 
at recent prices, many extensive feeders in 
the West have found it profitable to cut or 
grind alfalfa hay, even when of good quality, 
for fattening cattle and sheep. Trials show 
that chopping alfalfa hay of ordinary quality 
reasonably fine may increase its value for 
fattening cattle and sheep 15 to 25 per cent. 


Hay can be cut sufficiently fine for most 
purposes at low cost on the farm by means of 
a silage cutter equipped with an alfalfa screen. 
Cut hay and straw are often used in establish- 
ments where large numbers of horses are 
kept. Little information is available concern- 
ing the saving through cutting or grinding 
hay for dairy cows. Whenever pregnant sows 
fail to eat enough alfalfa or clover hay, it 
should, if possible, be cut or chopped and 
mixed with the grain. Except in the case of 
a few feeds, such as potatoes and beans for 
feeding pigs, there is no advantage in cooking 
feeds for livestock. In the case of some feeds, 
a loss in feeding value results from cooking.— 
Feeds and Feeding, Henry and Morrison. 





2% to 3 pounds of skimmilk to one pound of 
such grain as corn. When milk is abundant 
or cheap more may be used. 

For Poultry.—Skimmilk is wonderful feed 
for chickens. It makes them grow faster and 
produce more eggs. It is just as rich as 
whole milk in protein, lime, and phosphorus— 
all needed for the growth of chickens. 

Fed to chicks, skimmilk is easily digested, 
increases the appetite} with resulting greater 
consumption of feed and more rapid growth. 
Fed to laying hens, it increases egg produc- 
tion and keeps them in better condition. 

Tests have shown that liquid skimmilk has 
a feeding value for chickens as high as $2.00 
per 100 pounds. 





SILAGE SUGGESTIONS | 





N ORDER tto obtain the best results 


in making silage it is well to remem- 
ber a few important facts. 


First, see that the machinery is in readiness 
for the job. All missing or broken parts, loose 
bolts, dull knives, and worn belting should be 
located and put in shape before the crop is 
ready. 

The crop should be allowed to reach the 
proper stage of maturity before putting it 
into the silo. Corn makes the best silage, and 
should be cut just as the shuck begins to turn 
brown, while the leaves are still green, and 
the kernels are beginning to dent and glaze. 

Chemical analyses show that corn just past 
the milk stage of growth contains 95 per cent 
of the maximum amount of food material. 
Corn entirely ripe contains the maximum 
amount, but is too dry to make a good quality 
silage. 

Sorghum should not be put in the silo until 
the seed is practically mature. If cut too 
green a watery, sour silage results. 

See that your silage is cut into short lengths, 
not over three-fourths of an inch. It should 
be packed well, especially around the edge of 
the silo. There is no danger of overpacking. 


Silage that is too dry does not pack well, 
and will mold. This trouble can be overcome 
by turning a small stream of water on the 
knives with a hose. 





THE SIZE OF SILO TO BUILD | 


Pounds Size of Silo Needed 


required Diam. Height Capac. 
feet feet tons 
6 y 240 9 20 20 
9 10 24 30 
13 10 30 40 
15 y 12 26 50 
20 y 12 32 70 
25 y 12 38 90 
30 y 14 34 100 
35 J 14 38 120 
40 y 16 34 135 
45 y 16 38 150 
50 y 16 40 165 


-Based on 40 pounds per cow per day. 








One ton of hay requires 450 to 550 cubic 
feet of storage space, while one ton of silage 
requires only 50 to 60 cubic feet. 
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With RAY-ZEM 


Over thirty thousand turkey raisers 


sed Ray-zem last year. This won- 


us 
derful preparation is the talk of the 
Turkey World as a 


preven- 
as 


tive. Use it for breeding stoc 


well as ras and ay \ 

.00; Pint, $2.50; Quart, $5.00; 
% gal., $8.50; gal., $12.85. Order today. 
Money back ¢f you are not satisfied. 
EVERARD-MORRIS CO., 904 Rice St. 





GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


tory an ep in your ow kk 
profits the dealer would get. All kinds and styles. 
Galvanized Co ited. hingles and halt 
poeta = wegen pele. | = a o rite 
or Free Samples and frei aid pri 
FREE SAMPLES. - ee 
Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. y 
Dept. P-3 ~ Raleigh, H.C. Q S 
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BEE HIVES 
Beekeepers’ Suppli 


We carry a full stock at all times. Com- 
plete dove-tailed Hives $2.00 and up. Write 
for catalogue and special price list. 
ROEBUCK GIN CO., ROEBUCK, S. C. 











65e C.O.D. 
$1.15 C.0.D. 
figured or mixed. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Beautiful Silk and Velvet Pieces 


125 Beautiful Silk or Velvet pieces sent 50c¢ prepaid # 
One pound box sent for $1.00 prepaid, # 
Makes nice quilts or coats. Pastel shades, 


Dept. tf, 408 W. Market, Princeton, Ky. 








ART SHOP, 


AUCTION SAYINGS $1 
Attend opening April term, 
Washington, D. C. 
AUCTION COLLEGE 
Siler City, N, ¢ 
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SKIMMILK FOR FEEDING | ®*stisn of Size,cf Site to Lenath of | 2QQ 


J AMERICA 
er: me FEED FOR 180 DAYS 
NDER present conditions it is more Kanes Gy. Ge. 


Each , ; E 
important than ever that every bred- Gat one a 2 silage daily) 
for-production dairy heifer be given the é : : 
quantity Size of Silo 


best possible chance to develop into a in Ae 
Before you plant, treat your seed 


profitable cow. (tons) (feet) (feet) 
Whole milk is far too expensive to be fed to 36 10 25 
calves in any large quantities. Skimmilk is 43 10 28 
corn with LIBERTY CROW SCAT. 
Then crows and rodents won't both 
er it. 
{ds 


the best substitute for the cow’s whole milk 54 11 29 
These pests stay away from fie 


in raising calves. The experience of thousands 72 12 32 
planted with CROW SCAT treated 


similar letters. 


High Quality 
Pays 


Whatever you raise —to- 
bacco, cotton, peanuts, corn, 
or general crops—buy fer- 
. tilizer with this mark on the 





mere ERI 








Se RerE ee 


— 














This mort is te! assur- 
ance of quality goods, spec- 
ially designed to increase 
your profits by increasing 
the yield, raising the quali- 
ty, or hastening maturity. 
Write for further informa- 
tion and prices. 


Smith-Douglass 


Company, Inc. 





Skimmilk saves money because it reduces 45 216 18 
the quantity of grain required. In a test, pigs ; 240 19 
drinking skimmilk ate about one-half less 
corn, about one-third less tankage, and about 
two-thirds as much wheat middlings. Every 
100 pounds of skimmilk saved 50 cents worth 
of grain. 

Skimmilk is so useful for pigs that many 
breeders of hogs keep a dairy herd so as to 
have skimmilk for their swine, especially for 
the young pigs. In addition they have the 
butterfat to sell—a great combination. 

A guide for estimating the value of skim- 
milk is, half the price of a bushel of corn is 
the value of 100 pounds of skimmilk. 


The best-resuits~ wsnatty~come “from feettihg | 





of dairymen shows that just as thrifty and 90 13 33 

vigorous calves can be raised when they are 108 14 34 

changed to skimmilk when but a few weeks 126 15 34 

old, as when they are fed whole milk till 144 16 35 

weaning time. 162 16 37 

Without skimmilk the raising of calves on 180 17 37 d 

other substitutes is far more difficult. Even seed. 

careful feeders find that too many of their FEED ma DAYS CROW SCAT is harmless and eas! 

calves fail to thrive if they d se skim- 10 , f, 

=" ail to rive i ey do not use skim 57 0 to apply. It won't clog the as 

; ‘ : 72 ll won’t hurt the seed. Insures maxim 
For Hogs.—Pigs will gain faster at less cost 6 2 ° . 

on a skimmilk diet and grain ration than on 120 S germination. , ROW 

an all-grain ration. Skimmilk is the best = : You take no chances with C : 

supplement to corn, as it contains certain 168 16 SCAT—for it is sold on a money-bat 

nutrients which encourage rapid growth. 192 7 guarantee. It must keep crows away 
or it costs you nothing. 

4 pint enough for 1 bushel seed $I 

1 pint enough for 2 bushels iy 
Order today but SEND NO MON ; 
Pay postman on arrival. We pa 
Teese caies wiincme 
Apothecaries Hall Co., Dept. P.F.3, 

Waterbury, Conn. 





pint (state quantity) 
SCAT. I'll pay postman on arrival. 
to’return my money if I’m not satis 
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Free 
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Oc prepaid & 
0 prepaid, o 
Pastel shades, 

ART SHOP, 
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“City, N. & 
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| 
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your seed 
Ww SCAT. 
on’t both 


rom fields 
T treated 


; and easy 
ne planter, 
maximum 


th CROW 
roney-back 
rows away 


nel seed $l. 
shels $151. 
) MONEY: 

We pay 


- 
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F 3, 








“March 8, 1930 





Danger of Infection 
Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising baby chicks is de- 
pendent upon proper care and manage- 
ment. Readers are warned to exercise 
every sanitary precaution and beware of 
contaminated drinking water. Baby chicks 
must have a generous supply of pure 
water. Drinking vessels harbour germs 
and ordinary drinking water often be- 
comes contaminated and’ may spread dis- 
ease through your entire flock and cause 
the loss of half or two-thirds your hatch 
before you are aware. Don’t wait until 
you lose half your chicks. Take the 
“stitch in time that saves nine.” Remem- 
ber that in every hatch there is the danger 
of some infected chicks—danger of diar- 
thea in some form and other loose bowel 
and intestinal troubles. Don’t let a few 
chicks infect your entire flock. Give 
Walko Tablets in all drinking water for 
the first two weeks and you won’t lose 
one chick where you lost dozens before. 
These letters prove it: 





Mrs. Bradshaw’s Remarkable Success 
in Raising Baby Chicks 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so I thought I 
would tell my experience. I used to lose 
a great many of the little downy fellows 
from bowel troubles, tried many remedies 
and was about discouraged. As a last 
resort I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., 
Dept. 90, Waterloo, Iowa, for their 
Walko Tablets for use in the drinking 
water of baby chicks. I used two 50c 
packages, raised 300 White Wyandottes 
and never lost one or had one sick after 
using the Tablets and my chickens are 
larger and healthier than ever before. 
I have found this Company thoroughly 
reliable and always get the remedy by re- 
turn mail.”—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, Bea- 
consfield, Iowa. 





. Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator chicks, 
when but a few days old, began to die by 
the dozens. I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged with the chicken 
business. Finally I sent to the Walker 
Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, for a box 
of their Walko Tablets to be used in the 
drinking water for baby chicks. It’s just 
the only thing to keep the chicks free 
from disease. We raised 700 thrifty, 
healthy chicks and never lost a single 
chick after the first dose.” 





You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko Tablets entirely 
at our risk—postage prepaid—so you can 
see for yourself what a wonder-working 
remedy it is when used in the drinking 
water for baby chicks. So you can prove 
—as thousands have proven—that it will 
reduce your losses and double, treble, even 
quadruple your profits. Send 50c for a 
package of Walko Tablets (or $1.00 for 
extra large box)—give it in all drinking 
water and watch results. You'll find you 
won't lose one chick where you lost doz- 
ens before. It’s a positive fact. You run 
no risk. We guarantee to refund your 
money Promptly if you don’t find it the 
Breatest little chick saver you ever used. 

he Pioneer National Bank, the oldest 
and strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, 
Stands back of our guarantee. 


Walko Tablets are sold by leading 
gists and poultry supply dealers. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 90, 
Waterloo, Iowa 





Clip and Groom Your Cows 
—It Means CLEANER and 
. BETTER MILK 
Clipped and groomed cows 
will keep them clean and 
comfortable and keep the dirt 
out of the milk pail. 
PING AND GROOMING IM- 
PROVE THE HEALTH OF 
YOUR CATTLE, HORSES, 
MULES, etc. Use a GIL- 
LETTE PORTABLE ELEC- 
TRIC MACHINE. Operates 
on the light circuit furnish- 
ec by any Electric: Light & 
Power Co. or any make of 
Farm Lighting me. 
cr rice t on Request. 
We CLIPPING MACHINE CO. 
45 Years ce a Devt-ti, New York, N. Y. 
} ependable Cli e 
bs ing Machince” pping and Groom 




















| HOW HIGH PRICED IS CORN? | 


ese is always relativcly high priced 
in the South, because of our low 
yields per acre and the fact that, as a 
whole, we do not produce as much corn 
as we use, 





Therefore, when corn is brought in from the 
Corn Belt, freight and handling charges must 
be added to the selling price of corn in the 
large corn markets, which, while adding to 
its cost to Southern feeders, adds nothing to 
its feeding value. Because corn is high 
priced many Southern feeders think it too 
high priced for them to feed. The only way 
to determine whether any feed is too high 
priced is to compare its price with other simi- 
lar feeds, or to judge its price by its relative 
feeding or productive value. The following 
table gives the relative prices per bushel, 100 
pounds, and per ton of corn, corn and cob 
meal, and oats. The cost for grindin; will 
depend on the cheapness of power for grind- 
ing, the kind of a mill used and whether the 
feed is ground on the farm or must be done 
at a custom mill; therefore, in the examples 
given for comparison we are not attempting 
to fix any actual cost for grinding. 


Per 100 Per Ton 
Sheiled corn at $1.00 per bu. of 


SO WBss was wee tabaesene teraction $1.79 $35.72 
Shelled corn at $1.10 per bu. of 

Dy SOBs ces wk os osen aba Yee daleeees 196 39.29 
Shelled corn at $1.00 per bu. and 

5 cents added for grinding.... 1.88 37.50 
Shelled corn at $1.00 per bu. and 

10 cents added for grinding... 1.96 39.29 
Shelled corn at $1.10 per bu. and 

5 cents added for grinding.... 2.05 41.07 
Shelled corn at $1.10 per bu. and 

10 cents added for grinding... 2.14 42.86 
Ear corn at $1.00 per bu. (72 Ibs.) 1.39 27.78 
Ear corn at $1.10 per bu. (72 Ibs.) 1.53 30.56 
Ear corn at $1.00 per bu. plus 10 

cents for grinding (corn and 

COD MHGED= Bedi vidds cate thea ean.e 1.56 30.56 
Ear corn at $1.10 per bu. plus 10 

cents for grinding (corn and 

CA MIPS. 4 ivcedstaccceecsmeces 1.67 33.33 
Oats at 50 cents per bu. of 32 lbs. 1.56 31.25 
Oats at 60 cents per bu. of 32 Ibs. 1.88 37.50 
Oats at 50 cents per bu. plus 5 

cents for grinding............. 1.73 34.38 
Oats at 50 cents per bu. plus 10 

cents for grinding...........6 1.88 37.50 
Oats at 60 cents per bu. plus 5 

cents for grinding............. 2.03 40.63 
Oats at 60 cents per bu. plus 10 

cents for grinding...........e. 2.19 43.75 


All things considered, corn is probably the 
best source of carbohydrates (starch) found 
among American feeding stuffs, and is gener- 
ally one of the cheapest. It lacks protein and 
minerals, containing only 9 to 10 per cent of 
protein and not over 1% per cent of ash or 
minerals. It should be ground for dairy cows, 
but it is not usually profitable to grind tie 
grain for horses, mules, hogs, and beef cattle, 
especially if hogs follow the latter. Ground 
oats and wheat bran are about equal in feeding 
value, pound for pound, for dairy cows. Oats 
are a standard and excellent feed for horses 
and mules, but are usually too high priced in 
the South, for it requires about two bushels 
of oats (64 pounds) to be equal to one bushel 
of corn (56 pounds) in feeding value. Oats 
are a good feed for young growing animals, 
but for young pigs they should be ground 
and the hulls sifted out if more than a very 
small quantity is to be fed. It is not necessary 
to grind oats for horses and mules. Ground 
ear corn (corn and cob meal) is an excellent 
feed for dairy cows and other cattle, but it is 
not suitable for feeding hogs, and it is doubt- 
ful if it pays to grind the grain and cob for 
horses and mules unless better roughage than 
corncobs is very scarce. 


AVERAGE WEIGHT OF FEEDS | 


One 
pound 











One 

quart 
weighs measures 
pounds quarts 


Feeding stuff 


COON, WHOIS <cccs vctdecccccacce 6 
CORREO Fi an vcickuxddsrcicncs dec 15 eS 
Carn - BEAM icacscscovcccese cass 5 2.0 
Corn and cob meal .......... 1.4 BY 
CUE, CORORL 0c cascnsccueedaces 17 6 
Mme SOO sacs icp taecadecccas [3 8 
aPOn BEBO i, ies vciss eo he cee 1.4 YA 
WORE, WHGIO bsccscccrecsecss 2.0 5 
Wheat, ground ....cccssccvees 1.7 5S 
Wheat BIA. bi ecsscccsnevesees a 2.0 
Wheat middlings (standard) 8 1.3 
ita UR. cranes cstes sinh os 1.0 1.0 
RE are yy Seer Pa 1.4 
8. GOA os icin chee Saree dee ‘7 6 
ie OAM ee. ae G ree ken ee 1.5 i, 
0 a re er 6 1.8 
WD WIA OUO GS oo 6c sccicccsdcceces 1.6 6 
Oe. OU oe riiess cue ced 1.5 7 
TASES NEE. ccs vccucececheocee » HS 9 
OS Gu ey Pe eA pa 1.4 PY 
Buckwheat middlings ....... 2 13 
MeMUOGOS @ onc pshck ek ros hoes 1.8 6 
Data e MOOR 6 Fisecoeeken ness 6 1.7 
NEE PRR EOE OT 3.0 3 
Linseed meal, old process ... 1.1 9 
Linseed meal, new process.. 9 1.1 
Cottonseed: meak.i...-.eeeee. 15 8 27} 


ay 
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. « « NITRATE. could over be 
- so FINE and DRY as this! 


HEN you open up a bag of Arcadian it’s hard to 
believe it is really Nitrate of Soda. 

Here is Nitrate that’s fine and dry, for all the world 
like coarse, dry salt. It pours through the fingers like 
dry sand. No need to break it up before you can use it. 
No need to grind it... or screen it. Just unload it right 
into your distributor or drill .. . and go ahead. 

Arcadian Nitrate of Soda is an American product. It 
is made at Hopewell, Virginia, by the Atmospheric 


Nitrogen Corporation for The Barrett Company. 


It 


contains 16.25 per cent nitrogen (19.77 per cent am- 

monia)—guaranteed analysis. 
When you get your mixed fertilizer, be sure to place 
your order for Arcadian Nitrate of Soda for side or top- 
dressing. Farmers everywhere are en- 


RS 


- + NITROGEN from Nature’s own Source 


ut 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y: 
Norfolk, Va. 


thusiastic about this nitrogen fertilizer 
that is so easy to apply. 


IAN 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by The Barrett Co. 


OF So 
y Da 


Compan: 


Atlanta, Ga: 





HEAD 
CHEST 


Quick Relief With 


“Don’t Let Pain Keep You At e 
It’s remarkable how quickly JAPANESE OIL breaks 
up a cold, Often in 24 to 48 hours. For head cold 
inhale antiseptic vapors. For chest cold, sore throat, 
rub in vigorously. APANESE OIL used by mil- 
lions of busy people instead of Hot Water Bags, 
Electric Devices, Greasy Salves, Sticky Plasters, 
for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sore Muscles, Sprains, 
Stiff Joints. Rub it on. It generates a pleasant 
soothing warmth that drives out pain QUICK! 
Won’t burn or blister your skin. 46 years success 
behind it. 


NAPANESE RIL 4: 


At drug or general stores. 





COLDS 











Chance to 
EARN, 


SALESMEN 


10.000 alear 


LAG TUES 


REFRIGERATOR 


Be the distri 
utor for th 









b- 
is 


000 satisfied, 
siastic users. 


how you can be the 
distributor in your locality, make money, and 
get Your own ICYBALL { i 

. - Refr gerator without 


CROSLEY isy255 


323 ARLINGTON ST. CINCINNATI, 0. 














SAY “GOODBYE” 
&>\ TO HARDOTIMES 


WONDERFUL CHANCE TO MAKE 


saDay 


Bills all paid—money to buy the things 
; you need and want—plenty of spare cash 
- jingling in your pockets. That’s the op- 
portunity I am offering now. No capital or experience 
needed. Just follow my simple instructions. Big earn- 
ings—pleasant work. Full time or spare time. 
MAKE MONEY FIRST DAY 
Good openings for men and women every- 
where, Earnings start at once, 
I also offer to give you a new 
Ford Tudor Sedan as an extra 
bonus—in addition to your 
large cash profits. Write to- 
day—sure. ALBERT MILLS, 


Pres., 5630 Monmouth Ave., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


















Send Watch, Knife and Chain. I Risk Nothing. 
Name 


Pee ee eee meee eeeeeeeenesee Pee reweeereeeeere 


Adticess . toad hs .ccecasisavadadedecddadWelgnsccsense 
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The Progressiz 


ve Farmer 


Slassified Ads 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our 
Carolina, South Carolina, 
use other editions as per list below. 


tisers to 


CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, covering North 
and Virginia. It will pay many adver- 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, 
including each initial in your name and address. 
erences, preferably a banker and 


and whole number, 
Give two good ref- 
a local business acquanitance. 








SEND CASH WITH ORDER 
Mai} your ad with remittance two weeks 


State plainly 
what editions you 
wish te use. 


Editien— 
Carolinas-Virginia 
Mississippi Valley... 
Kentucky-Tennessee . 
— Alabama .... 


Cireulatien— 
150,000 N. 
115,000 


000 
105,000 Ga., 
156,000 
600,000 


Al 7 * editions. 





States Covered— 


Cc. 
Miss., 
Ky., Middle and E, Tenn. 


Texas and So. Oklahoma. 
Whole 


Regular Classified— 


&. C., and Va.... 10¢ per word 


La., Ark., 
Ta., and 


South 





35¢ per word 


Display Classified— 
2. 50 per inch 
W.Tenn. 7c per word $7.00 per inch 
6c per word $4.50 per inch 
“See 7c per word $7.00 per ineh 
9c per word $8.50 per inch 
$32.50 per inch 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADs 








in advance of pub date. Additional 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. 


Address Classified ‘Aisin Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


Your ad set in larger type is 
tinctive and attractive. N _ 
inch in table. oar 





Farms For Sale or Rent 


Missouri 


Ozarks.— Twenty 
timbered. $106 
North Fifth, 


acres, poultry location, near fishing; 
$5 menthly. Homan Hubbard, 1973 
Kansas City, Kansas. 





Texas 


Why keep on paying rent when you can buy good 
farm land on the South Plains of Texas? Prices range 
from $11 te $21 per acre, 55,000 acres in tracts of 8@ 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 6% 
interest. Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops 
dependable and make good profit. These lands located 
in Terry, Gaines, and Yoakum counties; good towns, 
schools, roads and fine climate. For illustrated folder 
write R. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., 
Lubbock, ‘Texas. 


ii 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expeeted to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


Bulbs 


assorted: 30, $1. F. 

















Dahlias, Putnam, Black Moun- 
ae 


tain, 





Dahlias, Gladiolus; 
Jess Roberts, Biltmore, 


Gladiolus, Dahlias, Roses Wonderful 
#1 hlia Farms, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Chrysanthemums.—15 named varieties, $1.10. 
for wholesale prices. Mrs. Lee Dill, Carbon Hill, 


from the Shenandoah 
Special offer to garden 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


Cabbage—Onions—Potato—Tomato 
2.50, 1,000; G. W. 


price list mailed on request. 
N. €., 





catalogue. 
_ Write 
Ala. 


Valley are 
club mem- 





Gladiolus bulbs 
the finest grown. 
bers Clyde Shorts, 





Frostproof 
Murray, 
Millions 
man 


plants: 
Claremont, 


postpaid. 





Bermuda $1 thousand. Quit- 


Potate Ce., 


Onion os 
Quitman, Ga. 





Frostproof Cabbage plants: 


1,000, $2.50; postpaid. 
Garvey Deftinger, y B 


Claremont, N. C. 
plants: $2.50, 
Claremont, N. ¢ 
Collards: 500, $1; 
Branan, Gordon, Ga. 
Tomato plants: 
Florala, Ala. 
Wax or Cabbage plants: 
Carrizo Springs, Texas. 
Cabbage, Onion, Collards: 500, “$1; 1,000, 
Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 





Frostproof 
Setzer Plant 
ee Cabbage, Onions, 
75; postpaid. W. H. 
Wake os ld Cabbage and 
1.000; 500, 55c. True 
Yellow 
$2, 1,006 
Frostproof 
postpaid. 


Cabbage postpaid. 


1,000; 
Farm, Y 





1,000, 





Stone 85c, 


Plant Co., 





Bermuda,. Crystal 
T. C. Warren, 


Boe 





Onion plants, all 
Dorris Plant 


and Bermuda 
Shipping daily. 


For Sale.—Cabbage 
varieties, $1 per 1,000. 
Co., Valdosta, Ga. 

Bermuda Onion plants: a 000, $1; 5000, $3.75; 10.006, 
$7 Geod size and prompt shipment. 








MILL sOne. FROSTPROOF CABBAGE 
LANTS READY 
Jersey oe Charleston Wakefields, 
Flat Dutch: 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75; 
5,000 and up, $1.50. 
Porto Rico Potato plants, $2 per 1,000 
First class plants, full count, prompt ship- 
ments guaranteed. 


AMERICAN PLANT CO., ALMA, GA. 





freeze: 
Plant 


Cabbage.—-Fresh new plants, 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. 
Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


grewn since the 
Order now. Mitchell 





200, 
Plant 


Fresh sg grown frestproef Cabbage 
h0ce; 500, 75c: 1,000, $1.25; postpaid. 
Specialist, “Dinsmore. Fla. 

Potato and Marglobe Tomato plants: $1.50, 
fer orders reeeived by April 1 with remittance. 
gia Plant Parm, Baxley, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants.—We have them, won't 
wait until we grow them. Write for catalog. 
Plant Co., Box 57, Tiften, Ga. 

Before buying Cabbage, Onion, Tomato or Sweet Po- 
tato plants get our wholesale list and prices. Whole- 
sale Plant Company, Waycross, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants; all warieties; 
$2 per 1,000. Prompt shipment of first class plants 
or money back. ©. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


Plants Ready.—By parcel post: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 
by express, $1.50 thousand. Bermuda Onions, $1 thou- 
sand; any quantity. Lindsey Plant Co., Lenox, 

Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants: 300, $1; 
500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.75; postpaid Prompt service 
guaranteed. Marks Plant Farm, Buies Creek, N. C. 


Buehanan’s Cabbage plants: 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3; 
postpaid. Onion plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; post- 
paid. Finest grown, Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 

Cabbage $1. 50; Bermuda and Prizetaker Onions $1: 
Collard plants 75c; expressed. Prepaid mail: 100, 50c¢; 
500. $ : 1,000, $2.50. Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, 


plants: 
Southern 

1,000, 
Geor- 





make you 
Tifton 

















MILLIONS FROSTPROOF CABBAGE 
PLANTS: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 5,000 up, $1.50 
GENUINE PORTO RICO and NORTON 
YAM Potato plants: 1,000, $2; 5,000 up, $1.75 
per 1,000. 
TOMATO PLANTS, leading varieties, same 
price. Write for complete price list. 
JOHNSON PLANT COMPANY 
Rockingham, Ga. 





Millions now 
”, $1.50; 5,000, $6; postpaid. 
Allen-Griffith Plant Co., Cal- 


varieties. 


Cabbage plants, 
Oe ; 


leading 
Ot 


Batisfaction | guaranteed, 
vary, 


Cabbage—Onions—Potato—Tomato 
Bermuda Onion open field 
90e; 1,000, 
10,000, 


plants; very nice, large, 
‘rown, now ready. Postpaid: 30, 60c; 500, 
$1.50; 5,000, $5. Express collect: 5,000, $4; 
$7. E. A. Godwin, Lenox, Ga. 


Porto Rican Potatoes, $1.75: Tomatoes, $1.50; Sweet 
Peppers, $2.50; Eggplant, $3.50 per 1,000; postage col- 
lect, cash with order. Book now, avoid disappointment. 
Baxley Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga 


Cabbage Plants.—Wakefields and 
300, 75c; 500, $1; 2,000, $1.75; postpaid. 
collect, $1.25 per 1,000. Satisfaction - guaran- 
Ideal Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 
Frostproof. Cabbage and Onion 
shipment. Leading varieties. $2 per 1,000, any quan- 
tity. Prompt shipment or moeney back. Catalogue 
free. Piedmont Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 


a Cabbage. —Millions ready. 300. T5¢ 500, 
$1; 1,000, $1.75. Bermuda Onions: 500, 75c ”4 000. 
$1.: Prenate. Following 6.000 On- 


; express collect : 
ions $3.5 Weaver Plant Company, Mt. Pleasant, 
Texas 


Crystal 





F rostproof 
Dutch: 
press 
teed. 


plants. Immediate 





Yellow Bermuda + Onion 
plants, pencil size: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 6,000, $6. 
Large, field grown, frostpreof Cabbage plants, all vari- 
eties: 200, 7T5c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2. All postpaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Culver Plant Farms, Mt. 
Pleasant, Texas. 


Cabbage, Collard, Lettuce, 
500 for 90c, or 1,000, $ 
Eggplant, Pep) 


"Wax, White and 





Beets, Bermuda Onions: 
1.50; prepaid. $1, 1,000, f.o.b. 

epper, Tomatoes: 500 for $1.75, or 1,000 
for $2.50; prepaid; or $2, 1,000, f.o. b, Write for 
quantity prices. Bullocks Plant Farm, ‘‘On Suwannee 
River,’’ White Springs, Fla. 


Schroer’s plants are ready. Grown since the freeze. 
Healthy, hardy, frostproof Cabbage, leading varieties, 
prepaid: 500, $1.35; 1,000, $2.50. Collect: 1,000, $2. 
Onion plants prepaid: 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50. Col- 
lect: 1,000, $1. Our guarantee: Good plants, prompt 
shipment. Schreer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 








5 million frostproof Cabbage plants; Early Jersey, 
Charleston Wakefield, Copenhagen Market: 300, $1: 
500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; mailed prepaid. $2 thousand 
expressed. Prompt shipment of good plants or money 
back. Order from largest and oldest growers in Vir- 
ginia. We can supply you. J. P. Councill Company, 
Franklin, Va. 





Cactus 


Beautiful collection Mexican Cactus, 
paid. Principal Martin School, Encinal, 


one dollar; 
Texas. 


post - 





Flowers 


King Dahlia clumps for sale, 


Yellow 
No. 4 and 5 mixed Gladiolus, 50¢ per 100. 


Gilleck, Lexington Va. 


Kudzu 


1,000. 


$1 per clump. 
Albert H 


Kudzu, $10 per 
Grady, Ala. 

Make that waste land 
Selected roots, $10; cuttings 
W: Wade, Athens, Tenn. 


~ Plant ‘Kudzu, the great pasture and hay plant. ~ For 


full information write to Rock Glen Farm, 1708 Peach- 
tree Road, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Order now. T. C. Thompson, 


yield big profit with: “Kudzu. 
$3.50 thousand. 





Potatoes 


Certified pure Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000, 
f.o.b. Postpaid, $2.25. Jobn B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 
Government inspected Porto 


“Rican Potato plants, 
50 per thousand, f.o.b. Broxton, Ga. B. BR. Leggett. 
Plant Co., 


Crystal Rockingham, Ga.—Porto RBican 
and Naney Hall Potate plants, $2 per 1,000; 5,000 or 
more, $1.75. 

Your choice 16 leading varieties Sweet Potato plants. 
Write for varieties and prices. Geo. M. Denson, 
New Site, Miss. 


Improved Porte Rican Potato plants, April delivery, 
$1.75 per thousand; 10,000 lets, $1.60 thousand. J. I. 
Hughes, Rockingham, Ga. 

















Millions of Improved Purple "Skin “Porto “Rican ‘Po- 
tato slips at $1.50 thousand for March and April ship- 
ment. Reference, any Methodist minister. C. R. Wil- 
liams, Alma, G 


~ Millions Porto Potato plants, government in- 
$1.75 .thousand; five thousand, $8; ten thou- 

Prompt shipment and full count guaran- 
ee. Carter, Rockingham, Ga. 


. Rico 


‘Pure Porto Rico Potato plants, government _ ‘inspec ted. 
Ready for April shipping. xood quality plants, $1.65 
per 1,000. Cabbage and Onion plants, leading vart- 
eties, now ready, $1.25 per 1,000. Ellis Wiliams, 
Alma, Ga. 


Pure Porto Rico “Potato plants: 1,060, 
or more at $1.60; 10, or more at 0; 
or more at $1. ey ‘per ‘thousand. Stone or June "Pink 
Tomato plants, $1.25 per thousand. Early Jersey 
Cabbage plants, $I per thousand. Cash with order 
for prompt shipment. S. J. Padgett, Coffee, Ga. 





Strawberries 


Premier “tr ened plants: 100, $1. W. C. Hinson, 
N. 


Richfield, 

wady ean Strawberry plants: 100, $1. 
Horton, Marshville, N. C. 

Klondyke Strawberry plants: 300, 
Reston $1; delivered. W. A. 





Mrs. 
F = 
Lady Thompson, 
$1. 25 Lucretia 
Pardue, Henderson, 


Strawberry Plants.—The great Mastodon ; ~ have. “ber- 
ries eight months in the year;L00, $2; postpaid. Beau- 
tiful catalog in colors free. Full lime. J. A. uer, 
Judsonia, Ark. 





Strawberry Plants.—50 Mastodon, world’s best ever- 
bearing, $1.25; 100, $2; 200, $3.50; postpaid. 500, $5 
collect. 20 leading varieties at money saving prices. 


Catalogue free. Pryor, R27, Salisbury, Md. 





Strawberry Plants.—Get our prices for commercial 
or home garden. Klondyke, Missionary, Aroma, Pre- 
mier Early, Gandy ami several other varieties. The 
great Mastodon Everbearing, prepaid, $2 per hundred. 
W. L. Seoggins, Harrison, Tenn. 





Nursery Stock 


areas Stock.—Boxwood. Evergreens, Fruit Trees. 
prices. Free price list. Write Atto Nursery, 
Shigersn. Va. .; v1 


«3 


Nursery Stock 


Raspberry, L. Black- 
Va 


Everbearing 
man, Nottoway, 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
ly advances. 


Beautiful 
Vines. 


Dewberry plants. 








Agents wanted. Week- 


Jones Nursery Co., Woodlawn, Va. 


‘Flowering Shrubs, Fruit ‘Trees, ‘Grape 
Write Meroney Nursery Co., Mocksville, N. C. 


Last Call.—Set Trees, Fruit Trees and 
Ornamentals now year’s time. Wight 
Nursery Co., 





your Pecan 
and so save a 
Cairo, Ga. 


~ Fruit Trees.—Pecan | trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Large, healthy Red Raspberry 
Regis (everbearing), 
$1.50 hundred. 


Best varieties Apple and Peach trees low as 5c. 
Grape vines 3c. Ornamental shrubs 10c. Evergreens 
25e. Catalog free. Benton County Nursery, Box 169, 
Rogers, Ark. 





Cuthbert, St. 
$12 thousand; 
w woot Jy Cc. 


pla se 3 
Cumberland (bl: 
Henry Francis, 








3 to 5 
Delicious, 4 
Nursery, 


Three 3-year-old Concord Grapevines $1; 12 
foot Apple ‘Trees; 4 tarly Harvest, 4 
Mammoth Black Twig, $3 postpaid. 3oston 
Cana, Cc. 





Extra choice heavy bearing Papershell Pecan and 
other fruit trees. World’s largest pecan nursery. 
catalog and planting guide. Bass Pecan Company, 
Lumberton, Miss. 


Hedge Plants.—Amoor River Privet, evergreen, bushy 
and strong. One year $1.50; two year $3.50 per 100, 
delivered. Prices reduced, Guaranteed to live. Ever 
green Nurseries, Conway, 8. c. 








Set Pecan Trees Now.—Trees from best nursery 
soil on earth. Specialists in pecan trees for years. 
Schley, Stuart, Moneymaker and others. Three to eight 
feet, prices forty to eighty cents. Randolph County 
Nursery, Shellman, Ga. 


Peach and Apple trees, $5, $7.50 per 160 and up. 
Yellow Delicious and Blood Red Delicious apples; in 
small or large lots. Plums, Pears, Cherries, Grapes, 
Nuts, Berries, Pecana Vines. Ornamental trees, vines, 
evergreens, shrubs. Wree catalog. Tennessee Nursery 
Company, Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 


200 Mastedon Strawberry plants $3; 12 Welch’s Con- 
cord Grapevines, 2 year, $1; 100 Asparagus $I; B 
Rhubarb $1; 10 Downing go agree or Cherry Cur- 
rants, 2 year, $1; 6 Roses, Los Angeles, Lady Hilling- 
don, Frau Karl Druschi, Pink Radiance, Paul Neyron, 
Gruss An Teplitz, $1.75; 4 Cherry Red Peonies $1; 
50 Gladiolus, large bulbs, $1; 20 Spirea Van Houttei, 
18 inch, $1; 5 Delicious, 5 Grimes, 5 Jona.han, 2 
Duchess, 3 Wealthy, $3; 10 Plums, 3 Apricots, 2 Sapa, 

7, 3 W: aneta, $3; 10 Early Richmond Cherries $3; 
; 10 Elberta Peaches $2; 10 Elm $1. 

Good 4 foot branched trees. Prepaid. Checks accepted. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Order from this ad, Welch 
Nursery, Shenandoah, Iowa. 











Pecan Trees 


Budded Papershell Stuart Pecan Trees.—Our grove 
of 5,000 tr is the largest in the state. We have 
for immediate acceptance 8-foot trees at following 
prices: 6 trees $5; az trees $10; 50 trees $30; 100 trees 
$50; f.0.b. , sate €. ane settlement ihe, 8 a 





Red Clover $9; White Sweet Clover $3.75: Alfalfa 
$8.50; Alsike $9; mixed Alsike and Timothy $4: Tim- 
othy $3. 5. All per bushel, bags free. Samples and 
catalogues upon request. Standard Seed Co., 9 East 
Fifth St., Kansas City, Mo. 








WARNING.—Since leading authorities advise us 
that it is difficult to tell the difference between 
Otootan and Bla Ebony seeds and_ therefore 
there may be substitution of Black Ebony for 
Otootan without any attempt to defraud, our adver- 
tising guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We 
believe all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in 
our columns are honest and responsible, but we 
are not liable for losses due to substitution of 
Black Ebony Soybeans for Qtootans, 








Beans 


Maraneth Yellows, $1. 
fort, N. 


Early 
Seed Co., 


Homestead Farm, Beau- 





Speckled Velvet $1.35 bushel. 


Dothan, Ala. 
Seybeans.—Mammoth Yellows, 

J. W. Jarvis, Swan Quarter, N 
Early 

bag. C. 


Beans, Poyner 





$1.75; Biloxis, $2.50. 
i 





epecties Running Velvets, $2.50 new 2 bushel 


Cooke, Sandersville, Ga. 
and Velvet 
& Palmer, 

Early Speckled Velvet, 120 pounds $2.65. 
order. Cash Trading Co., Enterprise, Ala. 





Beans.—Write for 
Sandersville, Ga. 


Soy seed price list. 


Murphy 





Cash with 


Oa. ~~ 


Beans 


Seleet recleaned Early Speckled Velvets, $1.4 

el; Osceola Stingless, $1.75; Pedigreed Bundy ea 
Otootans, $5.25; Mammoth Yellows, $2.1 Laredos, 
$4.25. J. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 


Chufas 


_ Select Chufas: $1.25 peck; $4.50 
Judson Russ, Bladenboro, N. C. 





ee 


bushel; prepaid, 





Cane 


Buchanan’s Cane seed for early fodder, 
pownds $3.75: Or: $3.75; Red 
$3.50; Sagrai 7 
logue free. 


Amber, 100 
Top $3.75; mixed 
5; Texas Seeded Ribbon $3. Cata- 
Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 





Clover 


For Sale.—Recleaned new crop Red Top Clover seed, 
$1 per bushel. — sent on request. C. D. Ptyle, 
Misenheimer, N. 





——_______... 

Red Clover Seed faa. —Na ative g grown Henry County, 
Tennessee, Southern Clover seed that lives and grows. 
Write for free circular, ‘“‘Getting and Maintaining 
Stands Clover.’ Henry County Farmers Exchange, 
Paris, is, Tenn, 


Corn 
Goodman’s_ Prolifie, $1 peek; $3 
N. €. 


bushel. Jno, K. 
Goodman, Mt. 





Trucker’s Favorite, 
pound, pestpaid. 


Buchanan’s Early Surprise Corn; 
corn grown. Peck $1.60, postpaid, 
phis. Tenn. 


Certified Reid’s Yellow 
bushel, cash with order. E, 
South Hill, Va. 

rolifie 
grown. Selected, 
McMullan, Newton, 


early 
Bowers, 


maturing corn, Me 
Sanford, N. C 
earliest white field 
Buchanan's, Mem- 


best 
A 








Dent seed corn, 
L. Thompson, Bt. 1, 


no other 
bushel. W. 2 


year from Hastings; 
choice, $3.50 b 


Corn. —First ; 
$2. 50; 
fi 


MOSEY’S PROLIFIE 


From field selected, reselected, hand nub- 
bed, carefully shelled, recleaned and re- 
graded. Long, thick grain, small cob, two 
large, uniform, well shaped ears to the 
stalk. Looks good in the heap, which 
makes you want to plant it again. Ear, 
25 cents; peck $1; half $1.75; bushel $3.25. 


N. A. KIMREY, MEBANE, N. C. 


Truckers’ Favorite, 
pendable seed: 10 pounds $1; 
Schoolfield, Reidsville, N. 


Corn.—Summer’s Favorite Extra 
90 days. 160 pes $1.25; poreaia. 
P. C. Summers, Gibsonville, N 
Shoat Prolific Seed 
lina Seed Improvement Association, 
f.o.b. this station. T. C, Beam, Waco, N. 
Small quantity Latham’s,Double Seed Corn, special 
Selected from finest ears on finest stalks grown on my 
farm, $1.25 per peck; $4 bushel. Clarence Poe, Raleigh, 
North i 
































true, de 
8. P. 


earliest large 
28, $2.50; 


corn, | 
postpaid. 





Early Golden Dent; 
28, $2; fob 


2 
Corn, certified by North Cato 
$3 





“LATHAM’S DOUBLE” 
corn and its development has been 
the pet hobby of its originator more 
than 25 years. We are making a supreme 
effort to develop the best corn ever produc- 
ed in North Carolina and are more coh 
cerned about its pleasing you with high 
yields than the number of bushels sold. 
ONLY FIELD SELECTED seed sold. Price 
$3.75, general field selected; for special seed 
plat selection and registered, $4.25 bushel. 
Cash with order. 

F. P. LATHAM, ORIGINATOR 
Belhaven, North Carolina. 


eee 


1,000 bushels hand selected and tested Eureka Sued 
Corn; hard white grain, high ly productive; also ee ~ 
lent for ensilage; $2 in 5 bushel lots or more, 
Bremo. L. W. Pace, Bremo (Bremo Bluff), Ve 


Pedigreed Marett-Douthit 2- to 3-ear corn, strain 5, 
and Marett’s Lowman Yellew Corn, one Le 
peck $1; per bushel $3.75; 5 bushels, $3.50 uy, 
f.o.b. Westminster. Marett’s Farm & Seed Company 
Westminster, S. C. 











f.0.b. 
Rose Hill, N.C. 


$1.65 per bushel; Biloxi 
New Bern, N. C. J. H. 


Biloxi Soybeans $2.50; Mammoth Yellow $1.90; 
Rose Hill. Murray & Jerome, Inc., 


|, Mammoth Brown Soybeans, 
Beans, $2.25 per bushel; f.o.b. 


Parker & Co. 
Choice, 
price ware. 
Camden, N. 





Yellow seed 
buying. 


new crop, Mammoth 


Soybeans; 
Write us before ry. WF 
¢. 





La- 
Landing, 


seed. Mammoth 
Write W. 8. 


Yellow, Biloxi, 
Dudley, Lake 


Soybeans for 
redo, Otootans. 
North Carolina. 


Mammoth Yellow and Brown Soybeans, $2 per bush- 
el Eastern Carolina point; $2.10 Sanford. Sapona 
Mills, Inc., Sanford, N. cS. 


Soybeans.—Mammoth Yellows, | $2; 
redos, $4; Otootans, Siloxis, $2.75. Winstead- 
Smith Co., Ransomville, N. C. 


For Sale.—Five thousand bushels 
Beans, two and half bushel sacks; 
bushel. C. 8S. Bryant, Bartow, Ga, 

Otootan Beans, Velvet Beans and Peas. If interes‘erl, 
write for prices or make best offer. Name quantity 
wanted. Jeff A. Irwin, Sandersville, Ga. 











Tokios, $1.90; La- 





Ninety-Day Velvet 
dollar twenty-five 





Cotton 


i i L 
Information, write Chas. 


Rucker.—46% lint. 
Brown, I urtwell, | Ga. eee 
Fruiter cotton seed. Nels# 


__ ae 
“Halt and Hab 
eer 
jed, $2 bushel 


Manley’s Heavy 
_ Brighton, — Tenn. 
a Peddy é& Sons, growers of 
1, Henderson, — ‘Tenn. 

Boll 
Gray 


cotton, 


“cotton seed, £ 

Court, S.C. _ 3a 

early 5 lock cottan. POR 

Bennettsvill ille, e, 5 

seed, recleaned, indivi 
. Mitchell, Hea 


~ Cleveland Big 
R. A. Hellams, 


Blue Ribbon Big Boll, 
winner. W. Kirkwood, 
Cook’s 307-6 
grown, pure and 
Alabama. 
Pecigreed 1 

germination tested, A, C. 

Pickens, 8S. C oa 
Good quality Mexican and Cipeetad Big Boll eat 

seed, one dollar per bushel. J. Crawford, 

North Carolina. 


Piedmont d Big Boll.—Record, 4 bales 





improved 
sound. 





Piedmont.—Grewn north of weevil bel 


Ware, Agriculture 











Freight prepaid any station Carolinas or Virginia: 
Biloxi Soybeans, $2.75 bushel; Native White Corn, 
$1.15. Terms, cash with order, June Martin, Mt. 
Olive, N. C. ” 


Cl 
aere; 45 per cent lint; world’s record to back * 
redueed f. and free bushel offer. , 
10 farmers. Stone d Farm, 
Georgia. 














Play 
tor. 
yiel 
way 


prod 
first 
1927. 
yielc 
ed. 

stap 
3 ce 


D 


PIE! 
J. 0 


Cotto: 
Hiest co 
ful cott 
Co., La 
Wann 
best wil 
cial see 
Wannan 
—_—_— 
Cottor 
2 bales 
tra earl; 

itor. 


Pedig: 
Seed.” 
Also pu 
catalog, 
WIL 
SAFI 















ore dig- 
ates per 


40 bush- 
h, $2.85; 
Laredos, 





prepaid, 





nber, 100 
3; mi 


3. Cata- 





over seed, 
D. Piyler, 


y County, 
nd grews. 
aintaining 
Exchange, 





Jno, K. 


corn, 2c 
N. G 





white field 
n’s, Mem- 


Pr 
2s 


per 
t. 1, 


no other 
Ww. 2 


c 


id nub- 
ind re- 
ob, two 
to the 
which 
1. Ear, 
el $3.25. 


3 


true, de 
aid. §, P. 





~ $2; fob 


ee 
North Caro- 
per 

rn, specially 


rown on my 
‘oe, Raleigh, 





Ep” 
been 

- more 

supreme 
produc: 
ore com 
ith high 
els sold. 
Id. Price 
cial seed 
5 bushel 


\TOR 


a 
Eureka Seed 
2; also eseel 
‘more, £.0.). 
ft), Va 


orn, strain 5, 


in 
0 per bust 
xed Compal 


an 
te Chas. & 
seed. Nels 
ae 
fait and Bal 
ee 
, #1 busheb 









North Carolina. 


$1,50 bushel; re 
Son. McColl, * 


ue Marion, 
Se 
5,000 bushels fine 


dison’s, 
toon. Birmingham, 
Ee ———_— 


bushel ; 
(where quality sets the ae 


March 8, 1930 

Cotton 

Big Boll cotton seed, one year 
oy tg es per “bushel. T. J. White, Concord, 





Carolina Foster cotton seed, 


14, 
Dixie Jasper Fletcher & 


cleaned and tested. 
s. C. 


jand 5, 





‘on Seed.—Ex arly | 
one 1 inch staple. 
a. 


Wilson son Big Boll, Cleveland Big 
$1.25 per bushel. Geo. W 





Half and Hal 
Piedmont, 


; fin 3 bushels $16. 
Wannamaker’s, same price. Dr. 
Ala. 


WANNAMAKER’S 
PEDIGREED CLEVELAND 





and 
WANN AMAKER’ S) 
PEDIGREED DIXIE-TRIUMPH 

Wilt Resistant cotton seeds. Bred by the 
originator, . W. Wannamaker, Plant 
Breeder. Write or wire for quotations and 

SER CLEVELAND SEED 

J AMAKER ‘ 

WaRMs, Box 147, St. Matthews, S. C. 

















oe 

hels pedigreed Wannamaker-Cleveland cot- 
es OF bale acre, entire crop. $1 bushel. 
Glenwood Farm, 3rooks, Ga. 

07-6 Improved Wilt Resistant, selected and 
eee 50 pound bag $3.00. Cash with order. Cash 
Grading Co., Enterprise, Ala. 

Cook 1010 cotton seed, $2 per bushel. Ask 
BB a a College, South Carolina, and Auburn College, 
Alabama. B. M. Bains, Oneonta, Ala. 

Pure Piedmont Cleveland, | .% sound, $1.50 per 


Diamond Hill Farm, 


or 20 bushels, $1. 
hi Level Land, 8. C. 





RUCKER’S SELECT No. 1 COTTON 


Led all varieties for 4-year period, 1926-29, 
at State College of Agriculture, Athens, 
Ga., averaging 759 pounds lint per acre. 
This cotton is bred to produce bolls rather 
than large stalk and excessive foliage. 
Therefore if the land be rich or poor, the 
seasons wet or dry, the Rucker beats them 
all. Get pure seed direct from originators. 
Prices: $2.50 per bushel; 10 bushels, $2.25; 
50 bushels, $2 per bushel. 

RUCKER COTTON SEED COMPANY 

Alpharetta, Ga. 





Prize winning. 


seed, privately grown and ginned, 
$4 aoaared pound bag. 


ning. 
two bales to the acre; $1. 





sig for sale. 
bales to 
Monroe, 


Burson Cleveland Boll cotton seed 
The kind that makes two 
$1.50 per bushel. R. P. Burson, 





Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton 
recleaned and graded, 


Murphy & Palmer, Sanders- 


Pedigreed 


ville, Ga, 

Burson Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed. Prize win- 
Staple 15-16 to inch. The kind that makes 
50 per bushel. R. P. Burson, 





Monroe, Ga. 





PIEDMONT PEDIGREED CLEVELAND 
BIG BOLL COTTON SEED 


Play safe. Order direct from the origina- 
tor. Yields 40 per cent lint. Ahead in 
yield at nearly all experiment stations, and 
way ahead on 5 year average. Won na- 
tional prize for largest authentic. yield ever 
produced (30 bales on 10 acres); won both 
first and second Prize ($1,000 and $400) in 
1927. It will increased 


] win for you in 
yields. Earliest big boll cotton; easy pick- 
ed. Owing to length and strengt of 


staple (one inch 


and better) brings 2 to 
3 cents premium. 


Descriptive literature sent on request. 
eight PEDIGREED SEED FARM 





. O. M. Smith Commerce, Ga. 
Cotton Seed.—Heavy Fruiter, 3 bales an acre; ear- 
Hest cotton; 40 bolls weigh pound; 45% lint: wonder- 


ful cotton. Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed 
€o., Lavonia, Ga. 





Wannamaker’s Pedigreed Big 
best wilt-resistant cotton known, 
cial seed at lower price. 
Wannamaker, St. 


Boll Dixie-Triumph, 
High grade commer- 
Write for catalog. Wm. 
Matthews, S. C. 


Cotton 


Plant Trice.—You can pick when cotton ought to be 
picked. Combines long staple and earliness with big 
yield. My growing, from certified seed, $1.25 bushel. 
Also Half and Half, bushel $1. N. A. Kimrey, Me- 
bane, N. C. 


Various state experiment station tests prove Rhyne’s 
Cook to be more wilt resistant and as productive as 











any cotton. Get the best that exists from the breeders 
at $2.25 per bushel; quantities cheaper. Rhyne Bros., 
Benton, Ala.; and Plains, Ga. 

Small quantity of carefully selected and recleaned 


Mexican Big Boll cotton seed from North Carolina 
Experiment Station’s finest strains, grown on my farm. 
Shipped in 2 bushel bags, $1.50 per bushel; 10 bush- 
els or more, $1.25 bushel. Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N. (. 


Buchanan’s Half and Half Cotton Seed.—Grown north- 





ern edge cotton belt. Matures fifteen days earlier, 
preeuces more dollars to — than any cotton. 100 
pounds $4.50; 500, $22; 1,000, $40; ton $75. Backed 


by twenty- -four years seed Suchanan’s. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Pedigreed Mexican Big Boll cotton seed; also Cleve- 
land 884-2. Staple 1 to 1 1-16. Examined and certi- 
fied by the state department. All grown, ginned and 
cleaned on our farms. It pays to plant the best. 
Prices and — on demand, F. Shelton & 
Sens, Speed Cc. 


Marett’s Podigrecd Cleveland Big Boll cotten seed, 
strain new 5 and strain new 4 and strain 7. Proven 
performance record. Prize winners. 15-16 to 1 1-16” 
Staple depending upon strain. Every bale tested for 
germination. Write for catalog and money-back offer. 
Marett Farm & Seed Company, Westminster, 8S. 


Buy your cotton seed from North Carolina State 
Prison Farm. 1 inch to 1 1-16 inch staple. Coker 
No. 5, Cleveland Big Boll, Mexican Big Boll, Humco 
Cleveland No. 20. -0.b. price in 100 bushel lots, 
sacked, $1.10 per bushel: 10 bushel lots, sacked, $1.25 


reputation. 














per bushel. Farm Department, State Prison, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 
Write for special reduced prices to customers on 


Pedigreed Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, 
our Pedigreed Wannamaker Pixie Triumph Big Boll 
Wilt Resistant cotton seed. We insert this advertise- 
ment to protect our customers throughout Cotton Belt. 
many of whom have bought from us direct for thirty 
years and influenced ——— of others to become 
regular customers. Model Seed arm, Originators 
Wannamaker Pedigreed Cleveland Cotton; J. Skottewe 








Potatoes 


Pure Porto Rico seed potatoes, grown from vine cut- 








tings, disease free. Satisfaction guaranteed; 75c per 
bushel, cash with order. G. L. Smoak, Round, S. C. 
Tobacco 

Improved Stand-up White Burley Tobacce seed; cig- 
arette type; none better. Seed $1 ounce. D. W. Routt, 
Sonora, Ky. 

White Stem ee — Cash; grown under paper, 
recleaned, treat 50c. H. P. Webb, Stem, 


North Carolina. 


Miscellaneous Seeds 























Field Peas, $3.50 bushel. Cane seed, $1.50 bushel. 
H. McIntosh, Hayesville, N. C. 

Carpet Grass, $16 hundred; Bermuda, Orchard, Black 
Medic, White, etc. Booklet. Lamberts, Darlington, 
Alabama. 

Cowpeas, Soybeans.—Get our prices. Choice re- 
cleaned stock, Shuler & Smoak, Seedsmen, Orange- 
burg, S. C. 

Mammoth Yellow Soybeans, $1.85; Lespedeza, $3.50 
per bushel; f.o.b. our shipping station. Address Hick- 
ory Seed Company, Hickory, N. 

Dallis, Carpet and Lespedeza — Millet, Peanuts, 
Popcorn, Snap Beans and all garden seeds. Ask for 
price list. V. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 

Biloxi, Mammoth Yellow, Tarheel Black and Tokio 
Beans. Corn and Piedmont Cleveland cotton seed. 
Get our ‘prices before you buy. Hardy & Newsom, 
Inc., LaGrange, N. ©. 

For Sale.—All kinds Peas, Soybeans, Bunch and 


Running Velvet Beans, Cotton Seed, Velvet Bean in 








pod and meal, carlots. Write for prices. Bennett’s 
Bonded Warehouse, Eastman, Ga. 

Hardy Alfalfa seed, 90% pure, $9. Sweet Clov- 
er, 95% pure, $ Red Clover, $10. Alsike, $10. 
All 60-pound bushel. Return seed if not satisfied. 
Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 

Choice new crop mixed Peas, $3.25 per bushel. 


$ 
Ninety Day Running 
Shelled White Corn, 
United Farmers Seed 


Irons, Clays, Unknowns, $3.40. 
Velvet Bean seed, $1.40 bushel. 
1.05. Ear corn in carlots. 

Co., Brunson, 8. 























Wannamaker, President; Frank Wannamaker, Sec- P ] d E 
retary-Treasurer; St. Matthews, S. ou try an ges 
Lespedeza Baby Chicks - 
All varieties tea Cireular free. © Hillcrest Order your chicks from Amity Poultry Farm & 
Farm, Atoka, Hatchery, Mt. Ulla, N. C. 
New crop recleaned Lespedeza seed, $3.50 bushel. eo tested state certified chicks; Rocks and Reds, 
Jno. W. Wilson, Dyer, So. : : $15 106.  Tinsbury Farm, Petersburg, Va. 
Kobe Mammoth Lespedeza, greatest Southern legume. Fond Barred Rocks and Reds. Strong, husky 
Day Williams, Trenton, Ky. chicks guaranteed. T. D. Birchett’s Hatchery, Peters- 
burg, Va. 
New crop, recleaned Lespedeza seed, $3.50 bushel. a 
Fred Horton, Marshville, N. C. Blue Ribbon Chicks.—Barred Rocks, Reds, White 
Leghorns, $12 hundred; prepaid. Bartlett Poultry 


Common Lespedeza, $17 hundred pounds. Kobe or 


Korean, $38. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 

1929 crop of Lespedeza seed, free of Johnson grass, 
$4.25 bushel. R. G. Woolfolk, Zachary, La. 

Kobe, Korean, Tennessee 76 and Common Lespedeza. 
Free folder. Red Oak Farm, Covington, Tenn. 

For Sale.—Recleaned Lespedeza; Tennessee %, - 50 
per bushel. 8. E. Holbrooks, Stanfield, N. 

Lespedeza seed, $4 per bushel. Carpet Grass eo 
14 cents per pound. R. Annison, Zachary, 8 


COMMON LESPEDEZA 
The world’s best Hay, Pasture and Soil 
Building Legume. No lime. No inocula- 

tion. Reseeds itself annually. 

New crop, pan-caught, double recleaned 

seed. Free of Johnson grass and obnoxious 

weeds. Absolutely the best seed on the 

market. 
LESPEDEZA SEED GROWERS’ ASSN. 
Calhoun City, Miss. 

New crop, double cleaned Common Lespedeza, $3.75 

bushel; 10 bushels, $3.70. Fred Horne, Polkton, N. C. 


Lespedeza.—New crop, pan-caught, triple recleaned. 
Write’ for prices. Henry County Farmers Exchange, 


























Paris, Tenn. 

Buchanan’s recleaned aoe: free of Johnson, 
nut and coco grass, -Bushel $4.25; 10, $4; 25, $3.75. 
Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 





Union County Lespedeza seed, recleaned twice, $3. z= 
bushel. f.0.b. Marshville. Extra good seed. 
Stegall Co., Marshville, N. C. fhe 

Double cleaned Korean Lespedeza, $38 per hundred 


pounds. Common, $4.50 per bushel; Tennessee 76, 
$8 8 per bushel. Cedar Oak Farm, Summerfield, N.C. 








3 Cotton Seed.—Addison’s Early Prolific; prize winner; 
bales per acre; 45 per cent lint; 1-inch staple; ex- 
tra _" pedigreed seed. Get planting seed from or- 
iginator. W. P. Addison, Blackwells, Ga. 





cotton 


Podigreed Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Bol 
ae The best to be had and at reasonable prices. 
180 pure commercial seed at lower price. Write for 


catalog, Wm. P. Wannamaker, St. Matthews, S. 





WILT-RESISTANT COTTON SEED ARE 
SAFEST TO PLANT UNDER 
ALL CONDITIONS 
T have been breeding wilt-resistant cot- 
ton seed for 20 years and I know I have 


the best. I ottes five varieties of wilt- 
resistant see 


Viz 
COVINGTON. TOOL E WILT-RESISTANT 
COOK 307-6 WILT- RESISTANT 
CHAPPELL’S EARLY WILT-RESISTANT 


All of these seed at $6.00 100- d 
sack, freight paid. roe = 


WANN NAMAKER. CLEVELAN v 
WILT-RESIST ANT and sins Be 

LONE STAR WILT- RESISTANT 

At $7.50 per 100-pound sack, freight paid. 
My Cleveland seed I believe are the strong- 
e- resistant seed in the South today 
ooh na are especially suited for poor 
ap y land. The staple of the Lone Star 

inch and a little better, and the staple 


of all the othe 
r varieties is about % to 1 
inch, The turnou i . 


and all varieties p 


Size bolls except ick good and all have good 


Covington-Toole which is 


apie The C happell’s Early is the ear- 
and all and best suited for rich lands 


eavy weevil infestati n. 
fectly sound and e 
culled, making 


All seed per- 
ete reginned, cleaned and 
1€m more valuable. Write 
r 
a,” my 1930 booklet describing my 
plant, ote ri dropping planter which 
alrea » 
~etngaaen eady chopped” and makes 


acre. The booklet f f 
© aski et is free for 
this ekien if you will farm according 










i FF acre and lnpeen will cut your cost $5.00 


Tease your yield 25 per cent. 
COVINGTON, HEADLAND, ALA. 







Tennessee ‘Lespedeza 76, Common and Korean. Ask 
for prices and descriptions. Gibson-Obion Seed Grow- 
ers Association, Trenton, Tenn., and Union City, ‘Tenn. 


Strictly new crop, pan-caught Lespedeza seed. Re- 
cleaned and rigidly inspected for purity. For success, 
plant plump seed with vitality. Grown in one of old- 
est Lespedeza sections in America. Write for delivered 











prices. Yalobusha County Shippers’ Association, Cof- 
feeville. Miss. 
Oats 

Buchanan’s Burt Oats; earliest known. Bushel 8c: 
Appler 90c; Fulghum 90¢; Red Rust Proof 85c. Free 
from Johnson grass, wild onion and coce. Catalogue 
free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 

Peanuts 
Select small White Spanish Peanuts, 4%4c pound. 


J. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 
Seed Peanuts.—Write for seed price list. 
& Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 





Murphy 








Selected farmers’ stock, for seed or “roasting, : ; Ala- 
bama or Georgia Runners, $3.50 hundred pounds. Small 
White Spanish, $4.00 hundred pounds. Cash with 
order. Cash Trading Co., Enterprise, Ala. 

Peas 

For Sale.—Cowpeas and Sugar Crowders. F. H. 
Vernon, Box 1606, Birmingham, Ala. 

All varieties Field Peas and Velvet Bean seed. At- 


tractive prices on request. Lightsey Bros., Brunson, 


South Carolina, 





Potatoes 
Pure Porto Rico seed, 75c bushel. 
Beaufort, N. C. 


Porto Rico seed potatoes from 


vine cuttings, $1 
bushel. Alvas Powell, Warsaw, N. C. 


Porto Rico seed potatoes, vine grown, $1 per “bushel ; 
i 75 a> gt delivered. J. H. Lewis, Rt. 1, Beau- 
ort, 


Seed Potatoes. Pre Porto Ricos, vine grown, $1.25 


Homestead Farm, 











bushel. Oakwood Farm, Middleton Bros., Warsaw, 
North Carolina. 
Sweet Potato Seed.—Big Stem Jerseys or Yellow 


Barks and Porto Ricans, ninety cents per owen. F cal 
ment any date. G. W. Huntley, Beaufort, N. 


Goad Sweet Potatoes. —Nancy Halls from red soil of 
ssee. Guaranteed free disease; $1.15 bushel. 
Cash. ‘with order, Garrett Bros., McKenzie, Tenn. 








Farm, Bartlett, N. 
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Baby Chicks 


Single Comb Reds, Barred Rooks.—Eggs, 
Extraordinary matings, fine type, 
duction. Catalog. Low prices. 
try Farms, Grampian, Pa. 


chicks. 
bred for winter pro- 
Grampian Hills Poul- 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


BARRED ROCKS, RHODE ISLAND 
REDS LEGHORNS, 
$12.00 per hundred. 
Live delivery guaranteed. 
early. 


LITHIA SPRINGS HATCHERY 
_ Park Station, we Waynesboro, Va. 


Write for prices on our “famous blood tested Trail's 
End high egg bred chicks today. 307 egg blood White 


Place orders 














Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, and * cpp ae Trail’s End 
Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, ; 

Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live, only 7¥%c up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time 
guaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. Superior 
Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. 

Baby Chicks.—Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds. 
Buff Orpingtons, White Leghorns, $15 per 100; post- 
paid. 100% live delivery guaranteed. Write MeCorkie 


Hatchery, Rt. 2, Va. 
Chicks.—Parks and Thompson Barred 


Lexington, 








Rocks, Bhodde 


Island Reds, $14.50. Tancred White Leghorns, $13. 
Assorted, $10 per 100. 100% live delivery guaranteed. 
H. <, Brakebill Hatchery, © Rockford, Tenn. 

Chicks 9¢ each up. Also 4, 8, and 12 weeks ol. 


Keds, Rocks, Leghorns and Minorcas, 
stock. Our 20th year. Catalog free. 


ery Poultry Farm, Box 18, Richfield, 


Free brooder and feed with our 
chicks. Rocks, Reds, broilers and 
egg blood White Leghorns. 
Trail’s End Poultry Farm, 


Blood tested, state certified, exhibition and produc- 
tion Imperial Ringlet Barred Rocks and Tompkins’ 
Rhode Island Red chicks, $20 per hundred; eggs, $12 


State inspected 
Keystone Hatch- 
Pa, 


blood tested baby 
Trail’s End 307 

Write for 
Gordonsville, 





low prices. 








per hundred. Frank Lescanec, Petersburg, Va. 
rianceginn ook nets Shi ti 
BAD Y OCR TCS 


Our flocks won first and second best dis- 
play at S. C. State Fair, 1929. 
“They are Best by Test” 
Quality and Health Combined 
R. I. Reds, Rocks: $15.00, 100. Wyan- 
dottes, Orpingtons, W. Rocks: $16.00, 100. 
Leghorns, $14.00. Giants, $20.00. Special 
low prices on large orders. Postage pre- 
paid. Delivery guaranteed. Free with or- 
ders, 32 page Chick-Poultry Guide. 
CAPITAL POULTRY FARMS AND 
HATCHERY Columbia, S. C. 
Largest and Oldest on Atlantic Seaboard 





SUPERIOR HATCHED BABY CHICKS— 
All popular breeds, including our national 
winning Buff Leghorns. Write for catalog 


and prices 
JONES HATCHERY, GALLATIN, TENN. 
Keiser’s Single Comb Brown Leghorns and Golden 


Buff Orpingtons. Excellent matings. Catalog. F. W. 
Keiser, Grampian, Pa. 


Chicks.—Three leading breeds. 
learn why many poultrymen prefer our chicks. 
Hatchery, Portsmouth, Va. 


CEDAR GROVE CHICKS—Purebred S. C. 
White Leghorns; Tancred, Barron strain, 
$12 per hundred; postage prepaid; 100% de- 
livery guaranteed. Free circular. Cedar 
Grove Poultry Farm, McAlisteville, Pa. 


Reds, Barred Rocks, Orpingtons, Leghorns: 100, $10; 








Write for folder, 
Kenley 














heavy assorted, $9; pre epeld: live delivery. Central 
Farms, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Quality Chicks.—Rocks aa Reds: $12. 95, 100. White 
Leghorns, $11. $1 down, balance c.o.d.; postpaid. 
W. A. Todd, Aulander, N, 

ETTER CHICES 
BRED IN OLD KENTUCKY 


Repeat orders proves our quality. Flocks 

personally supervised, state accredited and 

B. W. D. tested for three consecutive years. 

Seven most popular breeds, $12 to $15 
per 100, prepaid. 
You will be delighted with our chicks. 

TODD COUNTY ACCREDITED HATCH- 

ERY, Elkton, Ky. 





Chicks ge —10,000 weekly. 20 breeds. 7%e 
up; prepaid. 00% guarantee. Free catalog. Book 
orders now. Mia. West Hatchery, Clinton, Mo. 





We buy y the very best eggs 
ag Write oj prices. 


Hatching eggs wanted. 
and sell the very best 





Rocky Mount Hatchery, Rocky Mount, N. 

Mathis ee Chicks.—-Guaranteed to live. Heavy 
layers. Leading breeds, $7.95 hundred up. Catalog 
free. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 





CERTIFIED CHICKS 
From one day to three weeks old 
From our own flocks—electrically hatched 
Purebred Barred Rocks, Reds and White 
Leghorns. Carefully culled and inspected 
for health and high egg production. Start 
right by getting our catalog, price list and 
information on how to raise chicks. 
CRICKENBERGER POULTRY FARM 
Route 3, aynesboro, Va. 
Baby Chicks.—Three leading varieties. Barred Rock, 
Rhode Island Red,- White Leghorns. Write for special 
price list, Catawba Creamery Company, Hickory, N. .C. 


Baby Chicks.—Finest quality Rocks or Reds: 100, 
; assorted: 100, $11. 


$14; Leghorns or Anconas: 100, $12 
Hege’s Hatchery, Lexington, N. C. 











Order from this ad, 


Limited number White Leghorn chicks from 
ling hens mated to individually pedigreed 
dams’ records 214 to 276. The E 
Maryland. 


Pedigreed Chicks.—Haynies White Leghorn chicks 
are from trapnested flock; will cost you no more. In 
quiries invited. Haynie Poultry Farm and Hatchery, 
Anderson, S. C, 


State culled, blood tested Rocks, Reds, 
White Leghorns, $15 hundred. February, 
May delivery. Clemmons Poultry Furm, 
Clemmons, N. 





year- 
cockerels ; 
Elder Farm, Hyde, 








$18 hundred; 
March, April, 
Chas. Woosley, 





STRONG, LIVABLE CHICKS FROM 
SELECTED STOCK; HIGH LAYERS 


All Rocks, Reds, White Leghorns. 
I want your business. 


BAKER’S HATCHERY 
Spencer, N. C. 





Buchanan's state certified Red Telueph Seed Pota- — 
toe: Bushel 


; 5, ay 1¢ 3 
Catalogue free. 


aerate prices 
mitten 


on = ntities, 
Tennessee. 


No chilling, srpoed in brooder boxes. Barre 
7 Reds, . is joao: 100, $10.75 
Farms, Westphalia, i rage 34 





i ie a Bl * 


Quality Chicks.—Purebred Rocks 12c; 7 
heavy mixed 10c, Free range flocks. Eggs carefully 
selected and tested. Live delivery guaranteed. Order 
yours today. Meyerhoeffer Farm Hatchery, North River, 








Virginia. 

Place orders immediately for the big, husky, Tip- 
Top Barred Rock and White Leghorn chicks at a 
reasonable price. Inquirers please print name. Guar- 
antee 100% live delivery. Tip Top Poultry Farm, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 

Huski-hatched Barred Rocks, Reds and White Leg- 


horn breeders are state certified and blood tested. 
Strong, hardy, healthy, liveable chicks ready for de- 
livery at date to suit your convenience. Write for cata- 





log. Huski-hatched Chick Farms, Box PF-c, 
Solon, Va. 
Quality Baby Chicks.—Barred Plymouth Rocks of 


Parks strain. Tancred Single Comb White Leghorns. 
3reat winter layers. Selected breeders. If interested 
in greater egg profits and broilers send for our price 
list, PO ter McRae Hatchery and Poultry Farm, Ban- 
ner Elk, N. 


Baby akan standard B. -‘W. D. tested flocks. 
Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes, 
Single Comb White Leghorns. Our chicks are money 
makers and show winners. 100% safe arrival guaran- 








teed. Price list mailed on request. Pee Dee Hatch- 
ery, Hartsville, 8S. C 

Chicks.—Tancred_ Single Comb Leghorns: $11, 100. 
Barred Rocks and Reds: $13, 100. White Rocks: $13. 
100. Mixed: $10, 100. %c less in 500 lots. le less 
in 1,000 lots. Add lec if less than 100 lot. Get my 
circular. Safe delivery guaranteed. Jacob Niemond, 


Box 7, McAlisteryille, Pa. 





FREE BROODER 
MILLER’S AMAZING OFira- 
PAY ONLY FOR CHICKS 


High grade 800, 500, 1,000 chick Oil Breoder ab- 
solutely free with your order for 300, 500, or 1,000 
chicks. Without any increase in cost. Health 
Certified Chicks from State Accredited Mlocks—af 
Standard Breeds. Immediate 100% live delivery, 
no waiting. 28th year in business. Get free 
brooder, save money—chicks at lowest prices. Write 
at once for catalog. 


MILLER HATCHERIES 
Box 533, Lancaster, Mo. 


Hampton’s Black Leghorn Chicks.—-For 20 years 
Hampton’s Black ghorns have proven themselves. 
The greatest layers of large white eggs and profit pay- 
ers on the American farms today. A trial will con- 
vince you of their superior merits. Circular free. 
. E. Hampton, Box P, Pittstown, N. J. 


Bushs’ Chicks Live.—Real winter egg production. 
Greater profits from Mother Bush’s winter egg bred 
chicks. ‘1,058 eggs in December,’ ‘writes Langston. 
20 leading breeds, 7%c up. Liberal guarantee; pre- 








paid. «Immediate shipments. Free catalog. 
spring orders now, Bushs’ Poultry Farms, Box 58, 
Clinten, Moe. 








Chicks.—Leg} horns: 
Barred Rocks, 


Banner Quality 


100, $12.50; 500, 
$60; 1. we $115. Reds: 


White Rocks, 


100, $13.50; 500, $65; 1,000, $125. Heavy asserted: 
100, $12. ‘Hatched only from large eggs. —— 
free range floc Order from this ad an 


1 get 
logue and baby chicks guide. Address McGaheysvillo 
Hatchery, Box P. McGaheysyille, Va. 


Baby Chicks.—Purebred, every chick aroeney, Barred 





Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, $14 per 100; White Bocks, 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $15 ot 100; 
heavy breeds assorted, $13 per 100; White Leghorns, 


Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $12 per 100, 
weekly. Shipments prepaid, live Gelivers guaranteed. 
Woodlawn Hatcheries, Atlanta, Ga 


Kwaliteed state certified chicks. Rocks, Reds, Leg- 
horns; bred for color, egg production, and blood tested 
five consecutive years for bacillary white diarrhea by 
the Virginia State Department of Agriculture. AM 
chicks shipped under state label. Catalog and price 
list free. Order early so we can supply your wants. 
gna Hatchery, Box 458-C, Harrison- 
urg, Va. 


Baby Qhicks, —Highest quality 


Thousands 





Inc., 


Thousands each ee. 





Single Comb White Leghorns: 100, $13; 500, $62.50 
1,000, $120. Single Comb Rhode Island Reds: 109. 
$14; 500, $70; 1,000, $130. Barred Rocks: 100, $14; 
500, ore: 1,000, $130. Hatched from free range flocks. 
Order from’ this ad. Free literature. 100% live de- 
livery. Thompson Hatchery, Inc., P. O. 
Harrisonburg, Va. 

(Classified Ads continued on next page) 
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Classified Ads 


Baby Chicks 


chicks from pedigreed 
Tancred White Leghorn, 
Rock, $14 Light Brahmas, 
Blue Ribbon Farms, Greenback, 





Baby from a 
breeder. 
$12. Barred 


andotte, $16 


males. Buy 
Sheppard Anconas, 
White Wy- 
Tenn. 


Anconas 


Anconas.—Record layers, large 
exceptional markings, fine 
American Ancona Farms, 


American Mottled 
white eggs, extra large type, 
matings, low prices. Catalog. 
Grampian, Pa 





Brahmas 


Giant Light Brahmas.—Chicks, 
large breeders, fine color, 
low price. Catalog. Giant Brahma 
Pennsylvania. 


eggs. Extraordinary 
record layers, standard bred, 
Farms, Grampian, 





Hamburgs 


Silver Spangled Hamburg eggs, $1 
J. F. Punch, Newton, N. C. 


setting; prepaid. 





Jersey Black Giants 
Jersey Black Giant eges; blood tested; $1 
100, $7.50. Francis Whiting, Olmstead, K; 
Marcy strain Jersey Plack Giant 
Fridays; 17¢. 100, 16c; 200, 15%. 
Pageland, 8S. C. 


25 setting ; 
“~ 


chicks, “Tuesdays. 
John E. Graves, 





Purebred Jersey Black Giant hatching eggs: 15, $2; 
30, $3. Cocks weigh 11 to 13 pounds; hens 10, Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed: Mrs. E. B. Smith, Marines, 
North Carolina. 





Leghorns 
100% Tancred (direct). 
for literature. H. fF 


Chicks, 
Bonner, 


. 
Bonner’s Leghorns. 

$15 hundred. Write 

Lavonia, Ga. 


Direct Ferris strain White Leghorn hatching 
postpaid: 15, 95c; 30, $1.75; 100, $5. 
Virgilina, Va. Se 

For Sale.—Tom Barron Leghorn cockerels; first prize 
winners at county fair. Sunrise Park Farm, Ruther- 
fordton, N. C. 

Blood tested, state 
$18, 100; $15, 500. 
Bluemont Farm Hatchery, 





eges, 
Randolph Elliott, 











certified White Leghorn chicks: 
Imperial Tancred matings, $30. 
Rustburg, Va. 





MORGAN-TANCRED LEGHORNS 

EXCLUSIVELY 
Foundation, $25.00 each eggs; $50.00 settings 
eggs. Best cheapest. Every nest a trap. 
“They must lay to stay.” Chicks: 100, $18; 
500, $75. Eggs: 15, $2; 100, $10; 500, $40. 
Order quick. KEEFE’S POULTRY FARM, 
Florence, S. C. 





Free brooder and feed with our blood tested Trail’s 
End 307 egg blood famous White Leghorn chicks. 
Write for low prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gor- 
donsville, Va. 


Single Comb Leghorn Egges.—Large white eggs from 
heavy laying, selected hens. Sires high record trap- 
nested stock. Free range 5, $1.75; 100, $7.50; pre- 
paid. Wilson Poultry Farm, Blackstone, Va. 


Chicks from Densmore Leghorns, the big Leghorns, 
laying bigger eggs, with oflicial records of 200 egss 
and up yearly. Blood tested. Eye-opening prices. 
100% live delivery, just when chicks wanted. Catalog 
f Densmore Poultry Farm, Box 267A, Roanoke, Va. 


Barron’s large English 270 to 300 egg strain White 
Leghorn chicks low as $13.50 hundred. Blood tested 
four consecutive years. Tested free of bacillary white 
diarrhea, State supervised. 4-5% pound hens. Flock 
average around 200 eggs. Write now. Champion Poul- 
try Farm, Champion, N. C. 














Minorcas 


Single Comb White Minorcas, Breeders, eggs, 
w. Calohan, Rustburg, Va 


chicks, 





Sunnyfield extra large Single Comb Black Minorcas. 
Chicks, eggs, stock, Extraordinary layers, lay excep- 
tionally large white eggs. Exceptional low prices. Cat- 
alog. Sunnyfield Minorca Farms, Grampian, Pa. 


Rhode Island Reds 


Five firsts, five championships, Petersburg Fair. 
Special pens heavy laying, trapnested, state certified, 
Tompkins Single Comb Reds. Eggs, stock, Catalogue 
free. J. G. Dickerson, Amelia, Va. 


Herefords 


Hereford Stockers for Sale.—8 loads calves, 6 loads 
yearlings, 3 loads springers, 49 cows; choice; can sort. 
Other cattle. Write or wire Floyd Johnston, Stock- 
port, Iowa. 


The Progressive Farmep 
Lime 
Before buying Lime, get our pri F 
Low cost, best results. ‘‘It’s recipiterns fe ( ppooklet 


lime for all crops, Marlbroek Lin cm 
Virginia. 1 Company, io 





Wyandottes 


White Wyandotte eggs; Martin’s best. 
cular free. John Shepherd, Rt. 4, 


Hatching Eggs.—Purebred 
setting $1.25; 100 
Creek Poultry Yards, 


Regal-Dorcags White Wyandotte chicks. 
record, Ledger-North American contest. 
Fine matings; low prices. Catalog. 
Acres, Grampian, Pa. 


Prices, cir- 

Burlington, N. C. 

Wyandotte ; 
Sutton’s 





Laced 
delivered. 
c.- < 


Silver 
eggs $6.95; 
Chapanoke, 





258 egg 
Winter layers. 
Keiser’s White 





Ducks 


White Pekin $1.50 per setting. 


Sutton, Calypso, 


duck eggs, Edwin 
eo 





Peafowl 


Peafowl wanted. John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 





Turkeys 


Mammoth Bronze from Bird Bros. H. .H 


direct 
Amos, Guinea Mills, Va. 





Purebred White Holland turkeys. Toms $9; hens $7. 


Samuel Smith, Virgilina, 


Giant Bronze turkey eggs. 
Bronze Farms, New Haven, 

Mammoth Bronze toms, $8, $10, $12.50; hens $6, $7.50. 
A. P. Troutmen, Addor, N. 


Purebred Bourbon Red 
Cc. P. Rowland, Sycamore, 


Purebred 
8. frs. 





Sired by 47 pound tom. 








eon hens $6; toms $8. 


Va. 

3ourbon_ Red toms and _ hens, 
J. S. East, Chatham, Va. 
turkey eggs, $5 
Frederick Hall, 
Farm.—Mammoth Bronze, 
on approval. Walter Jones, 





$8 each. 





dozen. Mrs. 
Va. 

Bourbon Red, 
Woodlawn, 


Bronze 
Poindexter, 


Mammoth 
Garnett 





Maplewood 
Narragansetts 
Virginia. 





We’re now booking orders for eggs from our im- 
proved Mammoth Bronze turkeys at $4 dozen; postpaid, 
Robbins Ranch, Belvidere, Kansas. 

Eggs! Eggs!—Champion Bronze; any number 12- 
1,000 lots. Attractive prices, order now. Stock all 
times. Hylton Turkey Farni, Orange, Va. 

Eggs for sale from 250 big bone Bronze hens mated 
to 30 to 40 pounds toms. 12 for $4.50; 100, $35. Free 
from disease. Delivery guaranteed. W. E, Funderburk, 
Monroe, N. C. 











Bronze turkeys from best matings. Toms weighing 
twenty-five to thirty pounds, $15; good hens, $9. Now 
is the time to book your baby poults. Chas. Wampler, 
Harrisonburg, Va, 





Two or More Breeds 


Pheasants, Bantams, Pigeons, 
John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 


Famous Single C omb Anconas and Everlay Dark Brown 
Leghorns. ere: 15, $1.25; 30, $2. TT. J. Harrell, 
Sure, N: 7 


Peafowl, Birds. Free 


circular. 








Jersey Black Giants, 
postpaid. Mrs, Albert 


Eggs from blue ribbon birds. 
Buff Orpingtons: $1.75 per 15, 
Ramsey, Gretna, Va. 





Turkeys.—Bourbons, Hollands. Thompson’s Ring- 
lets. Muscovy, Pekin ducks. Eggs, fine birds cheap. 
Snow Creek Farms, Toecane, N. C. 

White Pekin and Indian Runner ducklings, Bronze 
turkey poults, 14 breeds of baby chicks. Write for 
illustrated catalog. Ridgway Duck Hatchery, LaRue, 
Ohio. 


Red 








Leghorn eggs, $2 per 15. Harold Tompkins 
Reds direct; eggs, $2 per 15. Sheppard’s  Anconas 
direct; eggs, $1.50 per 15. English White Leghorns, 
direct from importer; eggs, $1.50 per 15. Save this 
ad; it will not appear again. Brown Smith, Rt. 1, 
Stonley, N. C. 





Poultry Supplies 
Gape remedy that cures eo or money back, 25ce. 
W. H. Doran, Brandenburg, 





Orpingtons 
Buff Orpington eggs, $1.50 per 15. 
Warsaw, N. C. 
My Buff Orpingtons clear $5 
$1.50 for fifteen. Mrs. W. D. 
Virginia. 


Alvas Powell, 





each a year. ~ Eggs, 
Dickinson, Burkeville, 





Plymouth Rocks 


Buff Rock eggs, $2. Lillian Nelson, Brighton, Tenn. 


Buff Rock eggs, $1.50 per 15. Mrs. G. W. Moore, 
Ayden. N. C. 








Livestock 


For Sale.—Exchange for hogs or poultry. 
Cleaner, Radio, Typewriter, Auto Knitter. 
Inturff, 33 Montford Ave., Asheville, N. 


Vacuum 
. Mc- 





Duroc—Jerseys 
_ Registered Duroc pigs. L. Blackman, Nottoway, Va. 


rocs.—Boars, bred sows, pigs, all ages. J. P. 


Alexander, Fairfield, Va. 





Thompson’s Barred Rocks, both light and Oark. Eggs, 


$2 per setting. Troy Howell, Boonford, N. 


Finest registered Durocs. Weaned pigs. Beechcroft 


Farm, Bellbuckle, Tenn. 


Hereford Cattle for Sale.—Steers, 
and two-year-olds. Uniform in size. 
Tested cows and heifers. Many cars. 
Box 193, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


calves, yearlings 
Choice quality. 
John Carrow, 





Jerseys 


One-year-old Jersey bull, sired tp sina Eminent 
IN. 


Major. Clarence Poe, Raleigh 


Bulls.—Register of Merit 
Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, 


Red Polls 


Red Polled Cattle.—The milk and beef breed. 
heifers, one to two years old, for sale: 
tubercular tested. Best breeding. 
other fellow gets them. Oak Grove 
ter Springs, Va 





stock ; 
F airfield, | 1, 


accredited herd. 
Va, 





Few 

Registered and 
Act quickly or 
Stock Farm, Clus- 





Goats 

Registered Dairy Goats; 
Ranch, Little Rock, Ar 
Purebreds. World’s omg 


greed, registered. Pairs, trios, 
Goatery, Mohnton, Pa. 


Two or More Breeds 


For Brown Swiss and Milking Shorthorn calves write 
Harold Terwilliger, Wauwatosa, 
Offering Holstein and Guernsey 
woo! Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
For Sale.—250 pigs and shoats, 30 to 100 pounds. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Address Fair Hill Stock Farm, 
Mechums River, Va. 


four breeds. Blue Mountain 





heaviest 
herds. 


milkers, pedi- 
Goldsberoughs 








dairy calves. Edge- 








Dogs 
Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers. 
Box P, Pana, Il. 
Pedigreed Police puppies; females $10; males $13. 
Shipped c.o.d. Tilmer Thompson, Elmore. Minn. 


Hound puppies, guaranteed treers. Satisfaction as- 
s.red. Male $10; female $5. Inquiries solicited. Jim 
Umphlett, Eure, N. C. 


Lists 10¢c. Pete Slater, 














Miscellaneous 


LAND LAX 


Combats crop diseases, such as wild fire, 
sand drown, rust, pops, etc. Rich in Lime, 
Magnesia and Potash. Improves the soil 
and increases production. Write for de- 
scriptive circular and price. 


BONE DRY FERTILIZER COMPANY 
Box 1655, Richmond, Virginia 





Bees—Bee Supplies 


Italian Bees, Queens, and Bee Supplies. 
Company, Jesup, Ga. 


York Bee 





Best and cheapest 


Bee Hives. Send for complete 
catalogue, 


The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 





Catalogs 


Buchanan’s new catalogue free. 
Roses, Spray Materials, Fertilizers. 
phis, Tenn. 


Seeds, Fruit Trees, 
Buchanan’s, Mem- 





Clothing 


All wool Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. Free sample of 
material. MacHenry Serge Co., 106 West Baltimore 
St., Baltimore, Md. 





Collection 


Claims 
collected. 


Accounts, 
unless 
Ky. 


Notes, 
charges 
Somerset, 


collected everywhere. No 
May’s Collection Agency, 





Farm Machinery 


Increase Farm Profits.—Good 
Ditcher pays big. Write for literature. Turner Ditcher 
Co., Box 2445, Birmingham, Ala. 


Water pumps water day and night with Rife’s Hy- 
draulic m. No attention, no operating expense. 
Catalog free. H. T. Olsen, 19 Park Row. New York. 


Thompson’s 32-volt D.C. charging plug keeps your 
A battery charged while in use. Adds volume and 
selectivity to your radio. Works on any standard 32- 
volt home light plant. Lasts indefinitely. Nothing to 
wear out. Sent by mail c.o.d. $3.50 plus postage. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. A. Z. Thompson, Pine Level, 
North Carolina. 


terracing with Cook 











Holterman’s Aristocrat Dark Barred Rocks (direct). 
Eggs, $2 setting. C. P. Rowland, Sycamore, Va. 


White Rock hatching eggs; Fishel direct; $1.25 per 
fifteen; postpaid, E. L. Ferguson, Fountain “Head, 
Tennessee. 


Parks bred to lay Barred Rocks. Eggs: 15, $1.50; 
100, $7. Want chicks? Write to F. A. Craig, Hickory, 
North Carolina. 


Buff Rocks.—Choice cockerels, five 
three dollars; eggs, three dollars setting. 
Farm, Lexington, N. C. 


Holterman’s Aristocrat 
and $5 each. Eggs, $5 per 15; 
Poultry Yards, Lee, Va. 


Parks Barred Rocks, 
mit 14C-30. Blood tested. 
100, $8; postpaid, 


Parks strain Barred Rocks 
Virginia Division of Markets. 
$3 and $3.50 per setting. 
Virginia. 


Parks Barred Rock eggs from Record of Performance 

and cream A stock, direct from Parks; $2 
; $8 and $10 per 100. Permit 6530. 
Farm, Bumpass, Va. 











dollars; hens, 
Sunnyview 





Barred Rock cockerels, $3.50 
postpaid. Riverside 





direct. Cream a eae per- 
Eggs: 15, $1.50; 30, = 
Miss Myrtle Hurt, = aly Va 
(C-30). Certified flock, 
Hatching eggs: $2.50, 
Mrs. Protheroe, Ruyustburg, 








rj 
Holly hint 





Clean, sharp Ringlet type Barred Rock chicks. Get 
the genuine broiler type hatched from great big, yellow 
legged, heavyweight, eight to ten pound, two and three 
ear old breeding birds, producing extra large dark 

rown eggs. Select the choice Quality Kocks from 
handsome color plate catalogue, free. Farm Service, 
Rt. , Tyrone, Penna. 





Rhode Island Reds 


Tompkins Single Comb Reds. Madison Square Gar- 
den winners. $2, $5 settings. Mrs. Oliver Billingslea, 
Camden, Miss. 


Improve your flock with the famous Headlight strain 
Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds that shine. Hatching 
egg and baby chicks. Oma Shahan, Winchester, Tenn. 


Rich, dark red mahogany plumage. Single Comb 
Rhode Island Red baby chicks from the famous Tomp- 
kins strain. Get a real quality flock, hatched from 
big brown egg type heavy winter layers. Rhode Island 
Red oe Plate catalogue free. Farm Service, Rt. F9, 

, Penna. 


“Big Indian.’’—18 years breeding from the best blood 
lines in U Always winning. Cockerels, pullets 
and hens from champion male Southern Standard Bred 
Meet; $5-$10. Guaranteed eggs from record hens, 


oe 15 setting. Hatch. yourself some winners. Mo- 
wk Farms, Buckingham, Va. 











CHAMPION DUROCS — THE GOOD 
DOING SORT — 10-POUND BOARS 
AND GILTS, REGISTERED, $25.00 TO 
$35.00. BRED SOWS AND GILTS, 
$65.00 UP. CURLES NECK FARM, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 





Essex 


Rentstened Essex, all ages. E. A. Aldridge, Randle- 


m: n, 





Guinea Hogs 


Guinea hogs cheap. Warhorse Games; 
postpaid, J. W. Shelton, Letcher, Ala. 


15 eggs $2; 





Hampshires 


Hampshire pigs, both sex; related. Good 
Eleven weeks old, $12.50 to $15; registered, 
Hawkins, Hurdles Mill, N. C. 


oO. 1. C. 


O. I. C. hogs on time, Write for hog book. Orig- 
inators and most extensive breeders, L. B. Silver Co., 
Box 58, Salefh, Ohio. 


Poland-Chinas 


bred gilts, pigs; registered 
Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 


stock. 
Willie 








Boars, stock. Mount 


Pleasant 





Aberdeen-Angus 


Choice bul Gaylord H, French, 


Draper, N. 


calves for sale. 





Guernseys 


splendid beeeding: good 


Guernsey bulls and heifers; 
I Salisbury, N, 


individuals. T. Brown, 





type Guernsey dairy 
Elmhurst _ Guern- 


Elmhurst offers five choicest 
heifers for $140, direct from farm. 
sey Farm, Brookfield, Wis. 





Registered Guernseys.—Bulls of best breeding. Ideal 
for crossing with native and grade cows. Write for 
list. No females Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake; 
Mississippi, 


Fertilizer 


IMPORTED BASIC SLAG 
Raw and Steamed Bone Meal 
Sheep Man 
QUALITY FERTILIZER 
FOR ALL CROPS 
BONE DRY FERTILIZER COMPANY 
Manufacturers and Importers 
Box 1655 Richmond, Va. 
Domestic Basic Slag for Oats, Clovers, Pastures and 


other crops—it pays. H. P. Brown, Distributor, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. 


100% 








Furs 


up your Furs. We also 
sean and repair old furs. Fur 
a. 


Let us tan and make 
furs, remodel, 
nery, Mineral, 


dye 
‘an- 





Honey 


New crop pure table Honey. Six 5-pound cans $2.95; 
six 10-pound cans $5.50; two 5-gallon cans $9.95. Gulf 
Coast Bee Co., Houma, La. 





Kodak Finishing 


Rolls Developed Free. v—itetets, 4c to 6c. 
la 


White Co., 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, 


Musical 


Free Song Book.—Send 
of five song leaders and 6c 
song book free. 


us the names a 
nd addregges 
postage and we wil r 


Central Music Co., Little Terk att 
IS 


Of Interest to Women 


For Sale.—Mill 
sorted colors, 12 
everyday wear. 
ery Company, Asheboro, N. 

Wool wanted for 
comforter batting from your wool. A 
Write today for free samples and particulers, blanket 
Maupin Woolen Mills, Eaton Rapids, Mich, A 


Patents 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (q 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, — “Sea tay, 
Washington, D. Honorable metho : 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for 
sketch or model for instructions or write ry heey 
‘‘How to Obtain a Patent’ and ‘‘Record of Invention” 
form. No eee for information on how to proceed, 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77-D 
Security Bank Building, Washington, D, cit 





imperfect ladies Rayon 
pairs $1.20; postpaid, 


Hose, 
Ss 
Satisfaction guaranteed, FE, blend ter 
Cc. 


COnOmy Hogi. 





custom work. Pure Virgin wool 











Printing 


225 printed Envelopes, $1. 


Womble Co. 
North Carolina. te Co., ia 





Schools and Colleges 


Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for a 
steady government job; $125-$250 month. Write Ozment 
Inst., 225, St. Louis, Mo. Be 


Florence Business University.—Be universit 
«‘plomas, lifetime scholarships; $10,000 ae 
beautiful; wonderful efficiency, results; learn Telegraphy, 
Business Courses. Special proposition, terms, expenses 
low. Florence, South Carolina. 


Earn $120 to $250 monthly, 
way Traffic Inspector. We assist you to position after 
completion of 3 months’ home study course or money 
refunded. Excellent opportunities. Write for free 
Booklet G-92, Stand. Business Training Inst., Buffalo, 
New York. 








expenses paid, as Rail- 





Spray Materials 


Buchanan’s Oil Emulsion or Lime Suloty oo 
for San Jose scale. Gallon 75c; ae $3; 10, $5; 25, $10, 
Special prices on quantities. free. Bi 


anan’s, Memphis, Tenn, 


esiaces 





Syrup 


Fancy, pure Sugar Cane Syrup, gallon cans, 
dozen; halves $4.50. Satisfaction 
Patrick, Quitman, Ga. 


New, delicious, sugar cane flavored; 
85 gallon barrel $18.50; cash with order. 
ing Co., Enterprise, Ala 


$8.40 
guaranteed. Lee 





sample free. 
Cash Trad- 





Tobacco 


us ship you five pounds of our Kentucky leaf 
Ford Tobacco Company, San Antonio, 


Let 
tobacco on trial. 
Texas. 


Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed best mellow, juicy leaf 
chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75. Best sm 
20e pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 


Leaf Tobacco.—Guaranteed best quality, Chewing, 
5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50; smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
free. Pay postman. Jnited Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


Tennessee Red Leaf.—Mild and sweet; 10 
picked chewing, $2.40; 10 pounds mellow smoking, 
$1.60. You pay postage. Collier Tobacco Pool, Mar 
tin, Tenn. 





Agent, 











pounds se 2 
26 Twists $ 
Doran 4 


Tobacco.—Guaranteed. Chewing, 5 
$2. Smoking: 10, $1.50; pipe free. 
50 Cigars $1.75. Pay when received. 
Murray, Ky. ~ 


Tree Killer 


Bo-Ko.—Enough to kill 50 trees, $1. 
Jonestown, Miss. 





Bo-Ko (., 





Want to Buy 


Boxwood bushes, dwarf. Sydney Elliot, Belle Meade, 
Virginia. 
Buchanan buys Peas, Mung Beans, Lespedeza, Sed 
Corn. Send samples. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tent 
We buy for cash Poultry, Eggs, Butter, Couity 
Produce. What have you? Write Fruit & Produc 
Exchange, 325 E. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert a 
mechanic and help you get a good job. cost 
you is_ small. Oo negroes taken. For ix booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashrllls 
Tennessee. 


Agents Wanted 


Fruit Trees for Sale.—Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept, 25, Concord, Ga. it 
Earn money gathering Roots, Herbs and Planls 4 
value. Booklet free. Botanical 9, New Haven, \™ 
Salesmen.—To sell a complete line of Fruit tes a | 
Shrubs and Evergreens, ete. Virginia Nurseries, 
mond, Va. See 
Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Fe 
ings and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. 
Co., Dept. RB, St. uis, Mo. 
Agents.—Make 100% profit; Soaps, 
tracts, Spices, Home Supplies, etc. rgan Supply 
Co., Dept. 212, St. Louis, Mo. | ___ ee 
We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Hin’ 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary: 
nation Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. » 
Amazing profits selling new Tablecloth, a at 
linen. Wash like oilcloth. Samples free. 
Co., 144 Irving Park Station, Chicago. a 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. i 
itable business plating autoparts, tableware, ete 


Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana, | 





























——— 
Toiletries, Be 
Mo 














First roll developed, 


six prints, regular 35c enlarge- 
ment, all for 25, Cc. 


_Alston Studio, Littleton, N. 


Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5c, 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, 
mingham, Ala. 


Kodak Films.—Special trial offer: your next kodak 
film developed 5c; prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 
7, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


6e. 
Bir- 








Films developed. Special trial offer. 
film developed 5c; prints 8c each. Trial 6x10 enlarge- 
ment in handsome folder 40c. Overnight service. Roa- 
noke Photo Finishing Co., 203 Bell Ave., Roanoke, 
Virginia. 


Any size kodak 





Lime 


Mascot—the standard Agricultural Lime—it pays to 
use it. Write us for literature. American Limestone 


. be 





Agents.—New shirt proposition. No capital 
perience needed. Commissions in advange Yor. 
free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. _ Sell Mend? | ie 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks Ss Dab 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. 0% "™ 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 








A paying position open to representative of 
Take orders shoes-hosiery direct to wearer. 
come. Permanent. Write now for free book, 
Ahead.’? Tanners Shoe Co., 2413 C. St., Be 


Agents.—Big chance to earn $15 to $25 date, 
ducing new, patented, safety, automatic, DUrEM, 
Ventilating Window Lock for homes. : 
banks, all buildings. Sensational seller. v 
without experience, should make 3 to 10 8 
call. Nothing else like it. No compge® 
quick for terms, territory. Elmwoo 
13510 Elmwood Place. Cincinnati, Ohi 
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[SOME VALUES OF MILK | 


a a een | 


HE Bie people veer’ ener achieved, who 
have become large, strong, vigorous 
eople, who have reduced their mfant 
sortatity, W! »have the best trades in the 


world, ie have an appreciation of art, 
literature, and music, and who are pro- 
gressive in science, and in every activity 
of the human intellect, are the people 
who have used milk and its products 
fberally—Dr. E. V. McCollum of Johns 
Hopkins University, discoverer ot vita- 
mins in food. 


[PROTEIN SUPPLEMENTS FOR 
FATTENING LAMBS 


N A trial cxssibaconil at the West 

Central Experiment Station, Mor- 
ris, Minn., linseed meal and corn gluten 
meal at $56 per ton, and cottonseed meal 
at $58 per ton, each proved a satisfac- 
tory high protein supplement to corn 
and alfalfa hay for fattening lambs. 





| 


' 
i 





No appreciable advantage was shown by any 
one of these over the others nor by a combi- 
nation of any two of them. However, the com- 
bination of all three did increase the gain 
somewhat, lowered the feed cost per 100 pounds 
of gain, resulted in a higher degree of finish, 
and a higher selling price per lamb. 

The feed cost per lamb was lower when only 
corn and alfalfa hay were used. Notwith- 
standing these lower feed costs, the greater 
gains secured with the protein supplements 
resulted in a higher selling price per lamb 
and a greater margin over feed costs than 
was secured with the feeding of corn and al- 
falfa alone. 

A similar trial recently completed at the 
Nebraska Experiment Station brought almost 
identical results. 


| WEANING LAMBS | 


T IS advisable to wean the lambs at 

the age of four and a half 
rather than to let them run with 
ewes till late in the fall. 








months 
the 


They can be given better care and feed when 
separated, and the ewe will also do better if 
she has a rest of two or three months before 
being bred again. Furthermore, there is dan- 








on the Roosts! 


No matter how big the flock or how lousy, 
only a small paint brush, a can of “Black 
taf 40” and a few minutes time for “‘paint- 
ing” it on top of the roosts are required to 
tid a flock of lice. Does away with indi- 
vidual handling. Old laborious methods of 


Sosting, dipping and greasing are eliminat- 
- No longer necessary to disturb the fowls. 
Treat Whole Flock in a Few Minutes 


When fowls } 
ot which Ss perch, fumes are 
the lice. 


slowly releas- 
permeate the feathers and kill 
Sold by poultry supply dealers, 
druggists, hardware, see 
stores, etc. Ask your dealer, 
or write us. $1.25 size treats 
100 feet of roost. 
Ask your Experiment Station 

Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 
Corp., Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 


Black Leaf 40° 


WORKS WHILE CHICKENS ROOST 
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Buy now. Pay later 






More Money 
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ensilage fer —no AL | troubles — no 
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ger of the buck lambs serving the ewes after 
they are four or five months old. 

The method of weaning is simple; merely 
take the lambs away and do not let them see 
the ewes for two or three days. .Keep 
watch on the ewes, be necessary to 


a close 
as it may 


milk some of them a time or two. Feed them 
oat straw or timothy hay, but no grain or suc- 
culent feed. 


Feed twice a day about one-half pound per 
day per lamb a mixture of two parts oats to 
one part wheat bran, and keep a good supply 
of alfalfa or clover hay before them at all 
times. In addition to this they should have 
the run of a good pasture. Exercise and sun- 
shine are very important and essential to 
proper thrift. The buck lambs must be sepa- 
rated from the ewe lambs at time of weaning. 


|TUBERCULOSIS ERADICATION} 
| OFFICIALS 


4 





HE following are the state and fed- 
charge of tubercu- 
Virginia and the 


in 
in 


eral officials 
losis eradication 
Carolinas :— 
Federal Inspectors in Charge 
North Carolina, Dr. W. C. Dendinger, Raleigh. 
South Carolina, Dr. W. K. Lewis, Columbia. 
Virginia, Dr, R. E. Brookbank, Richmond. 
State Officials 
North Carolina, Dr. Willam Moore, Raleigh. 
South Carolina, Dr. W. K. Lewis, Columbia. 
Virginia, Dr. H. C. Givens, Richmond. 





| MATERIALS FOR A SILO | 


\ 5 aad 
HE following table shows the 
quantity of cement, rocks, and rein- 

forcing required for the foundation and 

main wall of silos of different dimen- 
sions. 

When the sand and rock are obtained to- 
gether in gravel form, the quantity will 
slightly exceed the number of cubic yards of 
rock designated. Theoretically the sand 
should just fill the voids between the rock 
particles without increasing the bulk, but it is 





well to add one-sixth to the cubic yards of 
rock when sand and gravel are obtained to- 
gether. 
BUILDING MATERIAL REQUIRED 
Rods 
Dimen- Sacks Cu. Yds. Cu. Yds. rein- 
sions cement rock sand forcing 
POx2s ‘Feet... + 70 13 8 19 
10x28 feet...... 75 14 9 20.4 
12x28 feet..... 90 16 10 25 
12x32 feet..... 100 18 il 26.5 
14x32 feet..... 136 26 16 32 
14x34 feet..... 145 27 17 34 
15x34 feet..... 156 29 18 40 
16x34 feet..... 166 32 20 43 
18x36 feet..... 195 36 23 45.5 
18x40 feet..... 200 37 23 58 
20x40 feet..... 217 41 25 65 
16x40 feet..... 240 45 28 72 





SIX REASONS WHY COWS | 
SHOULD FRESHEN IN FALL | 





1 SSS 
ECAUSE such cows produce most 
milk when it is highest in price. 

2. Because they vary less in milk flow in 
different seasons. 
3. Because they produce more milk in 12 


months than those freshening in spring. 

4. Because fall calves are more easily raised, 
as they are less subject to scours and fly an- 
noyance. 

5. Because cows that start on dry feed in 
winter and change to pasture in spring pro- 


duce more milk than when this plan is re- 
versed. 

6. Because they usually make more profit 
for their owners than those freshening in 
spring. : 





ADVANTAGES OF DAIRYING 


AIRYING provides a steady cash 
income the year round and elimi- 
nates the long periods of waiting for 
crops to mature to secure ready money. 











(2) Dairying provides a market for home- 
grown crops. 

(3) Dairying 
the year round. 


provides steady employment 

(4) Dairying removes less fertility from the 
soil. A ton of butter takes only 70 cents worth 
of fertility from the soil, while the sale of 
the feeds which would produce it would take 
away $400 worth. Usually the dairy farmer 
increases the fertility of his farm, for he fre- 
quently buys some feed. 

(5) Dairying makes diversified farming, 
which is safe, sure, and steady. 

(6) Dairying when properly carried on stead- 
ily increases capital of the owner. 


| CARE OF RAM. | 


oe tes 
—" with ee’ dock 
months, during 


more than two 
that period he will have had time to 
serve or even three times. 





ram need not ‘te 


as 


a ewe twice 
more than 30 or 35 ewes it 
is best to turn him with the flock 
night. To test a ram, paint his brisket with 
red or yellow ochre and you can tefl whether 


If he is to serve 
only at 


he serves the same ewe twice by the mark 
he leaves on the rear of the ewe. By using a 
different color each week you can tell just 
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when a ewe is to lamb and can give her close 


attention, 


The ram should be in good condition. He 
should receive at this time a regular allow- 
ance of grain and a good supply of clover or 
alfalfa hay. A succulent ration is recommended, 
but avoid heavy feeding of roots or mangels, 
since they bring about bladder troubles when 
fed to rams or wethers. After the breeding 
season is over it is only necessary to keep the 
ram in medium condition. In most cases a 
hay ration will be enough, but some juicy 
feed would be desirable. Do not pen him up 
close, but permit him to have ample room 


iot exercise. 





PATRONIZE OUR BABY CHICK ADVERTISERS 





Oe 











Every Breeder Blood Tested 





under Official State Label. 
ably priced. Rocks, 
W yandottes, 
Hatching every week. 


and quantity desired. 











| MASSANUTTEN STATE 


ERTIFIED 


Chicks PAY 


by 
Virginia Department of Agriculture. 


Every Chick Certified and shipped 
Reason- 
Reds, Leghorns, 
and Buff Orpingtons. 


Write for Catalog, stating breed 


‘It Pays to Buy Good Chicks—The Better 
the Chicks, the Better It Pays!’’ 


Massanutten Farms ‘apsangegs: 


Box 3560, ree ' Va. 


Raises 582 of 600 Chicks 


“The first lot of R. I. Red 
chicks are doing fine; some 
weigh 1% pounds and have 
only lost 3 out of the 300. 
The Rocks are doing good 
and I have only lost 15 out 
of the 300. Have seen no 


traces of B. W. D. in any 
of them.”—T. W. H., Wash- 
ingon, D. C. 

























ship C. 0. D. Cata’ pore free. 
TRUUTVILLE POULTRY FARM. 


Our Season Prices on Hi-Grade Chicks 


All from purebred, free range 
flocks. We guarantee full count 
and (00% live delivery, post- 
age paid te your door. nd 
$1 with your order — we will 


Bd. Rocks and Reds sito $750 sta 3673 r+ 
White Wyandottes .. 8.50 16 


White Leghorns 333 7.00 13 32:30 
— Mixed ..... 3.50 6.50 = 57. 

breeds mixed.. 3.25 5.50 48.50 

INC., Dept. 100, FROUTVILLE, VA. 





BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. 0. D. 


' Also 3 and 6-weeks old 
chicks. One dollar 
own places order— 

chicks delivered any time. Pay postman balance 

when the chicks arrive. All pure-bred stoc 

WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 

Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 

prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 

Accredited stock; big money makers. Write today. 

Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th Lexington, Ky. 
by N. C. Dept. Agri. 10 





Larger WHITE LEGHORNS 
Blood Tested and Inspected 








—_—_—_— pullets laid 2,479 eggs at last 
C] * ] Ala. Contest. Pedigreed 
1c NS) from hens with records 
210-314 eggs. For Better 
reasonable prices. 
HOWARD FARM, 

CCARAuTERS ck fo aol pacitaay 
Under aT. | * N. C. Dept. a Agriculture and 
bred for high egg production as well as Standard qual- 
ifications. Only TWO BREEDS, 8S. C. B Island 

at Hatchery Prices. 
BECKWITH POULTRY FARM, Acme, Nerth Carolina 


males used head all pens 
Leghorns, write for 
DUNN, N. C. 
TE DIARRH 
Reds and Barred Plymouth Rocks. Real Quality Chicks 
FROM HEAVY LAYING RANGE fLoces 
1000 





Wye. and Tanered Strn. 100 
» & W. Legh mew] eres sae $650 $12.00 $57-50 $110 
8. °f . Brown Leghorns ........ 6.50 12.00 57.50 110 
S. C. Rocks and Reds anee ne 7.50 14.00 67.50 130 
White Wyandottes ............ 8.50 77.50 {50 
S. C. Buff Orpingtons......... 8.50 16.06 77.50 150 
Assorted Chieks .............. 5.00 9. 42.50 80 
100% prepaid, safe delivery guaranteed. Order from 

this ad, or write for circular. 


J.N.NACE POULTRY FARMaicufiec:; Pa. 


150,000 CHICKS FOR 
Take Notice March and Aged Delivery 
. C Wh. Leghorns, Tan- 





23S s«8O ‘oo §8=—§: 500s 
a * and Barron strains. $8. 50 $6.25 $12.00 $57.50 $110 
and Reds.. 4.00 7.25 


14.00 67.50 130 
16.00 75.00 ... 
12.00 57.50 110 
9.00 42.50 80 
Hatched from carefully selected free range der 
from this ad or write for circular. 100% prepaid de- 
livery guaranteed. 
TH 


Barred Rocks 
Silver Laced Wyandottes. 4.50 








E RICHFIELD HATCHERY 
Box 4, Richfield, Pa. 














Blood-Tested Chicks 


TRAIL’S END THE HOME OF THE wees) 

HIGHEST QUALITY BRED CHICKS AT TH 
LOWEST PRICES 

Free brooder and feed with our Trail’s End pure- 

bred, culled and inspected chicks. No advance in 

price. Write today for prices. 307 egg blood 

Ww hite Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and broiler chicks. 


Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 























7 a 2s mye 
Electric Hatched Chicks 
Vigorous, Strong, Easy to Raise. Reds, Rocks and 
Leghorns. se ga Free. A few extras in each or- 

No orders held up. 
DRAFT HATCHERY. STUARTS DRAFT, VIRGINIA 
Pe a EE a 










BuiltofCalif. Redwooa,ho twater, 
8, eee walis, dead a 
glass doors, egg 


AND WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
250 Eas Size Now Only - 
4é0 ess Size Now On Brcbeseees 
eTrial— back if ish 
orem eres Weardeee: Wclcke Ped Peidebat ot 
Warehouses:— Kansas City, Mo., — Tex., Farge, nN. 2. 
WISCONSIN-IRONCLAD CO.,Box 43 Racine, 





PUREBRED POULTRY 


WHITE Sired by pedigreed males, mens to 520 com. 

New low prices. Quick shipment. Guar- 
LEGHORNS anteed to outlay others or part of your 
money refunded. Big type White Leghorns that lay big 
white eggs. Hatching eggs, 











8 week old pullets. Hens and 
mates half price after May lst. Shipped C.O.D. on ap- 
Write for free catalog and special price bulletin. 


proval. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


"PUREBRED LIVESTOCK _ 


SADDLE & DAIRY 
HORSES = COWS 


At prices that will pay 
Never such a time to breed horses; never 
so scarce and hi and never so much 
sought as now, 

R. E. GODDARD, HARRODSBURG, KY. 

RED POLL CATTLE “Mux preep 
MILK BREED 

Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly ap 

purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 


milk and butterfat. geEyNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
CO., Route I, Adanve, North Carolina. 












































“COMING EVENTS CAST 
THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE” 
{ Thomas Campbell.1777-1844} 


AVOID THAT 


ref ining from 
F-indulgence 


We do not represent that 
smoking Lucky Strike Ciga- 
rettes will cause the reduction 
of flesh. W edo declare that when 
tempted to do yourself too well, 
if you will “Reach for a Lucky” 
instead, you will thus avoid 





over-indulgence in things that 
cause excess weight and, by 
avoiding over-indulgence,main- 
tain a trim figure. 


mar aa 


sido loclatipan 


. , e 


; gigas lekies Your Throat Protection—against irritation— g ainst 

















